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New Books for Fall 1957 


A HORSE IN THE HOUSE 
By Maryalicia Crowell 
Jenny wanted a pet in the worst way. Nobody had ever 
told her she couldn’t keep a horse in a city apartment. So, 
when she happened to see one standing all alone at the 
curb one day, you can imagine what happened. Illustrated 
by Leonard Kessler. 
Ages 5-8 48 pp. 


Picture Binding $2.50 


DUMB JUAN AND THE BANDITS 
By Anita Brenner 

A very funny, Mexican version of the classic folk tale 
about the stupid brother who always manages to do the 
wrong thing but triumphs anyway in the end — one of 
the most durable stories ever told. Illustrated by Jean 
Charlot. 
Ages 6-10 $2.50 


48 pp. Picture Binding 


MRS. DOODLEPUNK TRADES WORK 
By Dorothy L. Dodworth 

Mrs. Doodlepunk, aged 7, and her neighbor, Mr. Frizz- 
boy, aged 8, have words over which is the harder, man’s 
work or woman’s work. To settle the matter, they agree 
to trade work with hilarious and humbling results. Illus- 
trated by the author. 
Ages 5-8 $2.25 


48 pp. Picture Binding 


SOMEBODY'S SLIPPERS, SOMEBODY'S SHOES 
By Barbara Brenner 


Shoes utterly fascinate small children, and here is a 
whole book in lively verse about all the different kinds 
and their particular qualities — shiny party shoes; old 
scuffy everyday shoes; quick, quiet sneakers; slow, 
squelching boots. Illustrated by Leslie Jacobs. 

Ages 4-7 40 pp. 


Picture Binding $2.50 


A TREE FOR PHYLLIS AND ME 
By Bobby Snow Boal 

Have you ever played house up in a tree? Or sent 
messages in a little box tied to a rope stretched between 
two pulleys? Do you remember making a tin-can tele- 
phone so you could “talk” to your friend? These and 
other important doings of childhood are the stuff of Mrs. 
Boal’s entertaining story of the tree-climbing adventures 
of two best friends. Illustrated by the author. 
Ages 7-11 48 pp. 


Picture Binding $2.50 








Now in Reinforced Bindings 


THE LITTLE COWBOY 
By Margaret Wise Brown 

The youngest cowboy book written. 
Illustrated by Esphyr Slobodkina. 


Ages 4-7 40 pp. Picture Binding $2.50 


SATURDAY WALK 
By Ethel Wright 

A young classic of neighborhood trips. 
Illustrated by Richard Rose. 


Ages 4-7 40 pp. Picture Binding $1.75 


TRAVELERS ALL 
By Irma E. Webber 

A first science book about plant seeds 
and how they move from place to place. 
Illustrated by the author. 
Ages 7-11 $1.75 


32 pp. Picture Binding 


UP ABOVE AND DOWN BELOW 
By Irma E. Webber 

A first science book about plants above 
and below the ground. Ill. by the author. 
Ages 5-8 $1.75 


32 pp. Picture Binding 


WHILE SUSIE SLEEPS 
By Nina Schneider 

The story of the night workers who 
work while children sleep. Illustrated by 
Dagmar Wilson. 
Ages 5-8 40 pp. 


Picture Binding $2.75 


YOU AMONG THE STARS 
By Herman and Nina Schneider 

The classic introduction to astronomy 
which helps develop a child’s feeling 
about his place in the universe. Illustrated 
by Symeon Shimin. 
Ages 8-12 $3.00 


60 pp. Picture Binding 


Completely graded catalog on request. William R. Scott, Inc., 8 West 13th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
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by WituiAm S. Gray 


ae MANY YEARS the question 
asked most frequently by teachers 
of reading related to the most ef- 
fective methods of promoting accu- 
racy and independence in word 
recognition. Whereas many ques- 
tions still arise in this field the most 
persistent question today relates to 
the best plan for grouping pupils 
at different grade levels for pur- 
poses of reading instruction. Many 
different proposals are being made, 
varying all the way from the use 
of highly individualized teaching 
procedures to grouping on the basis 
of a composite of factors. Further- 
more various plans are being tried 
out experimentally in different 
school systems. The interest in this 
topic is so widespread that several 
articles in the December number of 
THE READING TEACHER will be 
concerned with the basic issues in- 
volved in individual instruction and 
grouping. 
Attitude of the Press 


The peak of the wave of criti- 
cisms by the Press of the teaching 
of reading seems to have passed. The 
number of critical articles has greatly 
decreased during the past year and 
the number of constructive proposals 
has increased. It is noteworthy that 
newspaper reports of professional 
meetings relating to reading are now 
high-lighting the really significant 
issues considered and _ proposals 
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made. This implies that the public 
and the Press have in general ac- 
quired greater confidence in the 
work of the schools and are viewing 
professional activities with an open 
mind. We should welcome this 
change in attitude wherever it exists 
and seek in every way possible to 
maintain and extend it. The ex- 
planation lies largely in the vigorous 
effort which has been made in 
schools during the last few years to 
improve their reading programs and 
the reading competence of their 
pupils. Some of the factors which 
have contributed to these ends are 
referred to in the paragraphs that 
follow. 


Attendance at Reading 
Conferences 


According to Dr. Ralph Staiger, 
Mississippi Southern College, the 
past summer has been a banner one 
for reading conferences. Because of 
their diverse sponsorship no com- 
prehensive compilation of the num- 
ber held has been prepared. How- 
ever, a questionnaire sent to 250 
graduate schools by the National 
Conference on Research in English 
in September, 1956, revealed the 
fact that thirty-four were already 
planning conferences for the sum- 
mer of 1957. Since then, twenty-one 
additional summer conferences have 
been reported to Dr. Staiger. The 
attendance has varied from two hun- 
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dred to fifteen hundred per confer- 
ence. Conferences are thus serving 
thousands of teachers each summer. 

During the school year an equal 
if not greater number of reading 
conferences are conducted under the 
auspices of national, state and re- 
gional associations. In this connec- 
tion the International Reading Asso- 
ciation, directly and through its 
councils, is very active. The analysis 
that follows of the activities of read- 
ing conferences was contributed by 
Dr. Staiger. 

“As a rule, reading conferences 
have an in-service teacher-training 
orientation. Teachers come together 
from a wide area for several days to 
hear contributions from leaders in 
the field, to watch demonstrations of 
teaching techniques; to observe ex- 
hibits of recent textbooks, trade 
books and other instructional ma- 
terials; and to discuss methods they 
have used with their colleagues. 
Oftentimes reading conferences are 
organized on a workshop basis. In 
such cases the conferees attack a 
series of challenging problems, iden- 
tify the specific issues involved, share 
experiences in efforts to solve them 
and come to reasoned conclusions as 
a result of group thinking. To a very 
large extent teachers return to their 
classrooms with greater vitality, new 
ideas and increased determination to 
improve their reading programs and 
teaching procedures.” 


Published Proceedings 


Some reading conferences greatly 
increase their audiences through 
published proceedings. For example, 


whereas 2,000 people attended the H 


1956 annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Reading Association in Chi- 


cago, over 7,000 copies of the pro- | 
ceedings, Better Reading for Our | 
Times, were published. Most of these | 
copies have been sold. The following | 
titles of recently published proceed- | 


ings illustrate the variety of chal- 


lenging problems which are consid- | 


ered yearly. 


1. Reading in Action. Proceedings 
of the Second (1957) Annual Con- 
ference of the International Reading 
Association. Scholastic Magazine, 
33 West 42nd St., New York City. 

2. Developing Permanent Interests 
in Reading. The Proceedings of the 
Nineteenth Annual Reading Confer- 
ence at the University of Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. 

3. Organizing Reading Programs 
in Schools. A Report of the Eleventh 
Annual Conference on Reading at 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 1955. 

4. The Process of Making Dis- 
criminative Reactions. ‘Twenty-first 
Yearbook, Claremont Reading Con- 
ference, College Curriculum Labo- 
ratory, Claremont College, Clare- 
mont, Calif., 1956. 

5. Toward Independence in Read- 
ing. Tenth Annual Conference. 
Kent State University Bulletin, Kent, 
Ohio, 1956. 

6. Techniques and Procedures in 
College and Adult Reading Pro- 
grams. Yearbook of the Southwest 
Reading Conference. Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth, Texas, 
1957. 
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The published proceedings of 
reading conferences are being dis- 
tributed annually to thousands of 
teachers, school officials, librarians, 
and various teacher-training agen- 
cies. They supplement the valuable 
content of professional books on 
reading by supplying teachers with 
up-to-the-minute discussions of 
trends and issues faced in improv- 
ing reading. They are used not only 
individually by teachers in seeking 
guidance but also as essential aids 
in both the pre-service and in- 
service preparation of teachers. 


Aids to Parents 


Of great importance in the cur- 
rent effort to improve reading is the 
tremendous interest evidenced by 
parents in the methods used by 
schools in teaching reading and in 
ways they can cooperate in pro- 
moting desirable reading interests 
and habits among their children. 
Various explanations are possible. 
One which applies widely grows out 
of the fact that many parents are 
unable to meet the reading demands 
that modern life imposes on them. 
As a result hundreds of thousands 
of adults attend reading courses each 
year in the effort to improve their 
own reading ability. They are anx- 
ious that their children should be 
better prepared than they were to 
use reading as an aid to personal 
development and to increased civic 
and vocational efficiency. 

One of the methods used by 
schools in satisfying the questions of 
parents and of increasing their 
ability to help their children in read- 


ing is through personal and group 
conferences, demonstrations, study 
groups. A second method which has 
proved very helpful is through the 
publication of books which inform 
parents concerning the nature of 
reading, current methods of teaching 
pupils to read, and the role of 
parents in helping pupils grow both 
in and through reading. Examples 
of such publications follow: 

1. What Parents Can Do to Help 
Children in Reading. Vol. I of the 
Proceedings of the Reading Confer- 
ence of the University of Delaware. 
Newark, Delaware, 1950. 

2. Your Child Learns to Read by 
A. Sterl Artley, Scott, Foresman and 
Co., 1953. 

3. Your Children Want to Read 
by Ruth Tooze. Prentice Hall, Inc., 


- 1957. 


4. The Proof of the Pudding by 
Phyllis Fenner. John Day Publish- 
ing Co., 1957. 

5. Sailing Into Reading by Nila 
Banton Smith, National Education 
Association, 1956. 

6. The Truth About Your Child’s 
Reading by Sam Duker and Thomas 
Nally. Crown Publishers, New York 
City, 1956. 


The National Book Committee, 
Inc., recognizing the great need in 
this field has arranged for the pre- 
paration and publication of a 
parents handbook on children’s 
reading. This committee is an in- 
dependent, non-profit-making citi- 
zens group which was organized in 
1954 “to keep books free, to make 
them widely available and to en- 
courage people to read them.” This 
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project had its origin in the convic- 
tion of the Committee that there is 
urgent need “for an attractive, in- 
formative guide written in popular 
style to help parents understand their 
role in their children’s reading.” 

This book, which will probably be 
called Your Child and His Reading: 
How Parents Can Help, is now 
being prepared by Dr. Nancy Lar- 
rick, Education Director of Random 
House children’s books and _past- 
President of the International Read- 
ing Association. She is assisted in 
this task by a large group of con- 
sultants representing twenty-two na- 
tional organizations interested in 
childhood and in parent education. 
According to present plans the book 
will be published this fall in a cloth- 
bound edition by Doubleday and 
Co., and in an inexpensive paper 
back edition by Pocket Books, Inc. 
It will be made widely accessible to 
parents through newsstands, book- 
stores and super markets on a non- 
profit basis. 


The Wonderful World of Books 


One of the most gratifying results 
of recent efforts to improve reading 
is the growing interest of children 
in “the wonderful world of books”. 
This trend has been greatly facili- 
tated by the recent publication of 
simple uniquely illustrated books 
that have captured the imagination 
of children to an amazing extent. 
As an example of such material 
reference is made to the illustrated 
article by Robert Cahn, entitled 
“The Wonderful World of Dr. 
Seuss” which appeared in the July 


6, 1957, issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. It describes the work of 
Theodore Geisel, alias Dr. Seuss, 
who for thirty years has been an 
apostle of “joyous nonsense” ex- 
pressed through drawings and re- 
lated text. As early as 1927 he 
created a cartoon and a slogan for 
an insecticide advertisement en- 
titled, “Quick Henry, the Flit”, 
which attained instant national rec- 
ognition. 

At the child level he has created 
“a modern mythology of bizarre 
creatures” which delights “millions 
of children”. Examples are the Re- 
markable Foon, “who eats sizzling 
pebbles that fall off the moon” and 
Drum Tummied Snumm, “who can 
drum anytime that you might care 
to hum — doesn’t hurt him a bit 
*cause his drum tummy’s numb”. 
One of his creations, called “The 
Cat and the Hat” was written for 
six year olds to be read indepen- 
dently in a vocabulary of only 220 
words. Dr. Geisel’s annual output of 
picture books has become a very im- 
portant part “of the basic children’s 
literature of the country.” 

The foregoing discussion in the 
Saturday Evening Post is important 
for two reasons. It shows clearly 
that there are types of wholesome 
books that appeal strongly to chil- 
dren and that introduce them to the 
wonderful world of books. It fa- 
miliarizes parents throughout the 
country with one kind of reading 
material that they may advisedly 
secure for their children. It also 
represents a type of constructive pub- 
licity by the press concerning read- 
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ing and reading materials that is 
greatly needed today. 


Children's Book Clubs 


One of the vital aids in introduc- 
ing children both to entertaining and 
informative books are the children’s 
book clubs which have functioned 
effectively during recent years. A 
summary report concerning these 
clubs including their names, pur- 
poses and values appeared in the 
April, 1955, edition of Junior Libra- 
ries, which is a part of the Library 
Journal. It was prepared by Rhoda 
Kruse, Assistant Librarian, Girls’ 
High School, Brooklyn. To illustrate 
the nature and extent of service ren- 
dered by such clubs, a description 
follows of the Weekly Reader Chil- 
dren’s Book Club, which was pre- 
pared on request by C. W. Pette- 
grew, Director of the Club. 

“The Weekly Reader Children’s 
Book Club was started in the fall 
of 1953 by the publishers of 
My WEEKLy READERS, CURRENT 
EvENTS, and other periodicals and 
textbooks. The firm’s editors had 
become quite concerned about the 
inroads being made on wholesome 
home reading by too many comics 
and, often, too much TV. The aim 
of the new Children’s Book Club 
was to provide an every-child pro- 
gram of home reading for fun at 
such low cost that practically every 
family could afford highly-rated 
juvenile literature — all current best 
sellers — on a year-around basis. 

““A member of the Weekly Reader 
| Children’s Book Club receives a 
' minimum of six books during a 


membership year. The formal mem- 
bership year begins in December; 
however, membership may be started 
at any time during the membership 
year and all previous selections are 
sent to bring the new membership 
up to date. When paid in advance, 
the membership fee is only $6.00. 
Book selections are mailed in De- 
cember, March, May, September 
and October. 


“Each book is selected by a Se- 
lection Committee which includes 
Eleanor M. Johnson, Editor-in- 
Chief of My Weekly Readers, Chair- 
man; Dr. Leland B. Jacobs, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Dr. David C. McClel- 
land, Professor of Psychology, Har- 
vard University. Books are carefully 
selected to appeal to the reading 
abilities and interests of children, 
ages 8 to 12, and must meet high 
standards of literary quality and 
wholesome moral value. Member- 
ship last year was 300,000. It is ex- 
pected that membership during the 
current year, 1957-58, will exceed 
350,000.” 


In order to encourage the prepa- 
ration of good books for children, 
grants were made to three well 
known writers’ conferences held dur- 
ing the past summer. These grants 
established juvenile literature lec- 
tureships, fellowships, and prizes or 
grants-in-aid to conference partici- 
pants. The recipients of the grants 
were Bread Loaf Writers’ Confer- 
ence, Middlebury College, Vermont; 
Indiana University Writers’ Confer- 
ence; and New York City Writers’ 
Conference, Wagner College. The 
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motives which prompted these grants 
were “to encourage authors and 
juveniles’ and “to help widen the 
scope and quality of children’s liter- 
ature.” Through such steps we may 
look forward hopefully to wider ac- 
quaintance among children with 
“the wonderful world of books” and 
rapid increase in the number of ex- 
cellent books from which children 
may choose what they want to read. 


Reading Among Teen Agers 


The effort to extend reading in- 
terests is just as vigorous among teen 
agers as among children from eight 
to twelve. This is very significant 
because the trend in the past has 
been for personal reading to decline 
rapidly during the high school 
period. Fortunately many steps are 
being taken to promote reading in- 
terests in both junior and senior 
high schools. Attention is directed 
here to the work of the Teen Age 
Book Club and the influence of 
paper-back books on reading among 
youth. The information that follows 
was supplied on request by William 
D. Boutwell, Director of the Teen 
Age Book Club, sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 

“In a brief space of twelve years 
junior and senior high school stu- 
dents have purchased through the 
Teen Age Book Club more than 
20,000,000 paperback books. Other 
millions have been purchased 
through usual commercial channels. 
New York City students alone absorb 
about 300,000 paperbacks annually 
through their G.O. school stores. 

“Teenagers take to paperbacks 


for the same reason as their elders: 
the low price, bright cover, and ease 
of handling. Teenagers have made 
the Teen Age Book Club a 1,100,000 
member organization, probably the 
largest in the world. The Club offers 
only paperbacks and has a one-for- 
four free dividend policy. Books 
come from two major sources: 1) 
selections from books issued by 15 
publishers of low-cost paperbacks; 
and 2) TAB Books published for 
the Club. Most of the latter are re- 
prints of hardcover titles popular 
with teenagers — the horse and dog 
stories, mysteries, romance, girl’s fic- 
tion, short story collections, etc. 

“Teacher encouragement of vol- 
untary reading from the first grade 
up and the rapid growth of school 
and classroom libraries undoubtedly 
have won students to the pleasures 
of reading. So they turn to paper- 
backs. Teenagers now have money 
in their pockets, money enough to 
buy paperbacks but seldom enough 
to buy hardcover books. Their appe- 
tite for books grows; sales through 
the Teen Age Book Club alone this 
past year went over the $5,000,000 
mark. 

“What are the implications of 
this movement? First, American 
teenagers are reading abundantly, 
probably more than their parents. 
Second, their eagerness to purchase 


paperbacks now leads publishers to | 


issue books especially chosen for the 
teenager. Third, the discovery by 
teenagers that book reading can be 
fun may be expected to establish 
book reading as a lifetime habit for 
many in the coming generation.” 
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Theme Introduction: 





Television: 
A Challenging Frontier 


VERY NOW and then a bomb 

bursts in our educational midst 
leaving its nebulous mushroom for 
all to see. Sometimes such a cloud- 
like vision is promptly swept away 
by the winds of opinion and practical 
experimentation. At other times, it 
withstands these forces and remains 
to shower its beneficent fallout upon 
us. Educational television promises 
to be an innovation of this latter 
type. 

The appeal of television is not the 
only argument in favor of its use 
as an education tool. The sheer num- 
bers to be educated during the next 
ten years, together with a possible 
teacher shortage of a quarter of a 
million, cause us soberly to consider 
any effective means of teaching a 


Jarger number of students with a 


reduced number of teachers. Educa- 
tional TV seems to have promise as 
one solution to this problem. 

It is not thought that TV can 
ever replace the teacher in the class- 
room. The teacher must conduct 
and supervise first-hand experiences; 
guide discussion, problem-solving, 
critical evaluation; provide follow- 
up practice, do testing and remedial 
work; and many other things re- 
quiring his or her personal contact 
with students. It may be, however, 
that through experimentation we 
can find certain aspects of the cur- 
riculum which can be taught as 


effectively or more so by TV, thus 
lessening the teacher’s load. 

The army was first to employ TV 
instruction. Then some of our col- 
leges began to use television. Its use 
is now beginning to trickle down into 
the high school and the elementary 
school. Very little has been done as 
yet at these two levels. Some people 
wonder if television ever can be used 
in teaching the elementary subjects. 

This brings us to the point of dis- 
cussing reading and TV. A country- 
wide survey was made of Education 
TV stations, colleges and _ public 
school systems to find out if any of 
them had experimented as yet in 
teaching reading by television. A 
few pioneers were found here and 
there blazing trails on the video 
frontier. So from the north, south, 
east and west, from elementary 
grades through adult life, we bring 
you stimulating and challenging 
glimpses of work done by some of 
those who have dared to explore in 
this new field. We are grateful to 


. these adventurers for sharing their 


exciting experiences with us. 

As an appropriate setting for the 
articles on the classroom teaching of 
reading we invited Dr. Paul Witty 
of Northwestern University to tell 
us about his most recent research in 
this area. His article, “Children, TV 
and Reading,” bristles with interest- 
ing, last minute information. 
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motives which prompted these grants 
were “to encourage authors and 
juveniles” and “to help widen the 
scope and quality of children’s liter- 
ature.” Through such steps we may 
look forward hopefully to wider ac- 
quaintance among children with 
“the wonderful world of books” and 
rapid increase in the number of ex- 
cellent books from which children 
may choose what they want to read. 


Reading Among Teen Agers 


The effort to extend reading in- 
terests is just as vigorous among teen 
agers as among children from eight 
to twelve. This is very significant 
because the trend in the past has 
been for personal reading to decline 
rapidly during the high school 
period. Fortunately many steps are 
being taken to promote reading in- 
terests in both junior and senior 
high schools. Attention is directed 
here to the work of the Teen Age 
Book Club and the influence of 
paper-back books on reading among 
youth. The information that follows 
was supplied on request by William 
D. Boutwell, Director of the Teen 
Age Book Club, sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 

“In a brief space of twelve years 
junior and senior high school stu- 
dents have purchased through the 
Teen Age Book Club more than 
20,000,000 paperback books. Other 
millions have been purchased 
through usual commercial channels. 
New York City students alone absorb 
about 300,000 paperbacks annually 
through their G.O. school stores. 

“Teenagers take to paperbacks 


for the same reason as their elders: 
the low price, bright cover, and ease 
of handling. Teenagers have made 
the Teen Age Book Club a 1,100,000 
member organization, probably the 
largest in the world. The Club offers 
only paperbacks and has a one-for- 
four free dividend policy. Books 
come from two major sources: 1) 
selections from books issued by 15 
publishers of low-cost paperbacks; 
and 2) TAB Books published for 
the Club. Most of the latter are re- 
prints of hardcover titles popular 
with teenagers — the horse and dog 
stories, mysteries, romance, girl’s fic- 
tion, short story collections, etc. 

“Teacher encouragement of vol- 
untary reading from the first grade 
up and the rapid growth of school 
and classroom libraries undoubtedly 
have won students to the pleasures 
of reading. So they turn to paper- 
backs. Teenagers now have money 
in their pockets, money enough to 
buy paperbacks but seldom enough 
to buy hardcover books. Their appe- 
tite for books grows; sales through 
the Teen Age Book Club alone this 
past year went over the $5,000,000 
mark. 

“What are the implications of 
this movement? First, American 
teenagers are reading abundantly, 
probably more than their parents. 
Second, their eagerness to purchase 
paperbacks now leads publishers to 
issue books especially chosen for the 
teenager. Third, the discovery by 
teenagers that book reading can be 
fun may be expected to establish 
book reading as a lifetime habit for 
many in the coming generation.” 
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Theme Introduction: 





Television: 
A Challenging Frontier 


VERY NOW and then a bomb 

bursts in our educational midst 
leaving its nebulous mushroom for 
all to see. Sometimes such a cloud- 
like vision is promptly swept away 
by the winds of opinion and practical 
experimentation. At other times, it 
withstands these forces and remains 
to shower its beneficent fallout upon 
us. Educational television promises 
to be an innovation of this latter 
type. 

The appeal of television is not the 
only argument in favor of its use 
as an education tool. The sheer num- 
bers to be educated during the next 
ten years, together with a possible 
teacher shortage of a quarter of a 
million, cause us soberly to consider 
any effective means of teaching a 


Jarger number of students with a 


reduced number of teachers. Educa- 
tional TV seems to have promise as 
one solution to this problem. 

It is not thought that TV can 
ever replace the teacher in the class- 
room. The teacher must conduct 
and supervise first-hand experiences; 
guide discussion, problem-solving, 
critical evaluation; provide follow- 


| up practice, do testing and remedial 





work; and many other things re- 


quiring his or her personal contact 
/ with students. It may be, however, 


that through experimentation we 
can find certain aspects of the cur- 
riculum which can be taught as 


effectively or more so by TV, thus 
lessening the teacher’s load. 

The army was first to employ TV 
instruction. Then some of our col- 
leges began to use television. Its use 
is now beginning to trickle down into 
the high school and the elementary 
school. Very little has been done as 
yet at these two levels. Some people 
wonder if television ever can be used 
in teaching the elementary subjects. 

This brings us to the point of dis- 
cussing reading and TV. A country- 
wide survey was made of Education 
TV stations, colleges and _ public 
school systems to find out if any of 
them had experimented as yet in 
teaching reading by television. A 
few pioneers were found here and 
there blazing trails on the video 
frontier. So from the north, south, 
east and west, from elementary 
grades through adult life, we bring 
you stimulating and challenging 
glimpses of work done by some of 
those who have dared to explore in 
this new field. We are grateful to 
these adventurers for sharing their 
exciting experiences with us. 

As an appropriate setting for the 
articles on the classroom teaching of 
reading we invited Dr. Paul Witty 
of Northwestern University to tell 
us about his most recent research in 
this area. His article, “Children, TV 
and Reading,” bristles with interest- 
ing, last minute information. 
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Mrs. Nina T. Flierl of Delmar, 
New York, actually gives us prac- 
tical step-by-step procedures to use 
in “Planning and Producing TV 
Programs in Reading.” Her experi- 
ences have been at the elementary 
level. Mrs. Flierl’s article will be 
extremely valuable to anyone who 
is planning to produce scripts for 
educational television. 

Mr. Charles G. Spiegler tells us 
of his experiences in high school. His 
interesting and stimulating article 
grew out of his work with students 
in the Food Trade Vocational High 
School, New York. Mr. Spiegler 
says, “IV Sends Them! — To The 
Library.” 

The college level is represented 
by an article from Texas. Professor 
Martin S. Day of the University 
of Houston describes “Teaching 
Literature by Television” to college 
students, housewives and daytime 
workers. Readers who are interested 
in college teaching will find prac- 
tical and helpful suggestions here. 

Keith J. Nighbert describes a 
thrilling “Program for Illiterate 
Adults” in which 760 illiterates were 
taught to read and write through the 
use of television. This outstanding 
contribution comes from WKNO- 
TV in Memphis, Tennessee. 

By way of special interest, Lucile 
Cypreasen and Jack McBride of 
the University of Nebraska have pre- 
pared for us an account of using 
television to teach lipreading to deaf 
mutes. What a contribution this is! 

To top off all of these exciting 
accounts, we have an article by 
Professor Lyman C. Hunt, of The 


Pennsylvania State University, in 
which he gives this advice, “Let’s 
Not By-Pass the Reading Teacher.” 
This article describes a TV program 
for teaching teachers how to teach 
reading. What could be more fitting 
as a climax to a series of articles 


on teaching reading by TV than | 


one showing how the teacher himself 
or herself can be given instruction 
in the art of teaching this important 
subject ! 

In addition to the excellent tele- 
vision discussions and Dr. Gray’s 
stimulating article on ““What’s Hap- 
pening in Reading” we hope you 
will enjoy the fresh and interesting 
information which our various de- 
partment contributors are bringing 
to you in this issue. 

And be sure to note some of the 
new features of THE READING 
TEACHER. Do you like the plain 
but sparkling new cover with its 
large, bold lettering? As you read 
through the magazine, be sure to 
take note of our new department 
called “The Clip Sheet.” The ma- 
terial for this month’s Clip Sheet 
was prepared by Dr. Nancy Larrick, 
and you will find it brimful of help- 
ful suggestions. Please note also that 
this issue contains 72 pages instead 
of the usual 64. You will be given 
this extra measure of good things 
during the months ahead. 

We trust that you will find this 
issue and all of the other issues of 
this coming year as stimulative, in- 
formative and helpful as we would 
like them to be. 

Nita BANTON SMITH 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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Children, TV and Reading 


by Pau Witty 
@ NorRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


a bimene TV IS ONE of the best 
inventions ever made. The car 
and the radio are good too but my 
favorite is TV. A long time ago, 
when our mothers and fathers were 
little, they had no TV. But I am 
glad to have TV now. I don’t know 
what I would do without it. I think 
television is the most interesting 
thing in the world.” This letter, from 
a third grade girl, undoubtedly ex- 
presses the attitude of many other 
children who are irresistibly at- 
tracted to TV. 
TV came to the Chicago area in 
1949. By 1950, the per cent of chil- 
dren having sets at home was 43; 


the Kenosha County study of 1957. 

In 1950, the amount of time given 
to TV by the elementary school 
pupils was on the average 21 hours 
per week; in 1951 the average was 
19 hours. But the average rose some- 
what with the appearance of new 
and more appealing programs. In 
1957 the average for elementary 
pupils was 26 hours in Kenosha 
County. This average is higher than 
that found for Evanston children in 
1957 (20 hours), but it approxi- 
mates averages obtained in certain 
other reports. Averages vary depend- 
ing upon factors such as the time of 
the year each study is made, the 


'} by 1951, the per cent was 68; in techniques employed, the age of the 
1952, it had risen to 88. Year by pupils, and other conditions. 
year, the figure went up until in In 1950, the parents spent 24 
’ | 1957, 96 per cent of the pupils had hours on the average each week tele- 
'! TV sets at home and 13 per cent viewing, about 20 hours in 1951, 
‘ had more than one set. These results 19 hours in 1953. In 1957, the aver- 
"| were obtained in yearly studies made age was 22 hours. Teachers continue 
* | since 1949 of approximately 2000 to spend less time with TV than do 
"| pupils, their teachers, and their the children or their parents. At 
; parents. The results of these in- first, the teachers’ average was about 
quiries have been presented every nine hours per week; and in 1957, 
"} year in Elementary English. The it was almost the same. 
. eighth report, for the year 1957, These studies show that TV has 
7 will appear in a fall issue. It will captivated children and has main- 
f include data from extensive studies _ tained or increased its hold on them. 
a" made in April and May 1957, in Television is their favorite leisure 
d Evanston, Kenosha County, and activity consuming on the average 
~ | Chicago. In this paper we shall more than 20 hours weekly. 
present the results obtained in some In 1950 the favorite programs 
of the earlier studies and make some of the children included: Hopalong 
Y 





comparisons with findings only from 
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Ranger, Milton Berle, Arthur God- 
frey, and Small Fry. In 1952, I Love 
Lucy became the best-liked program 
of the boys and girls, and My Friend 
Irma and Roy Rogers were also 
popular. In 1953, Superman, Red 
Buttons, and Dragnet found their 
way toward the top of the list of 
favorites. In 1954, the elementary 
school pupils liked these programs 
best: I Love Lucy, Dragnet, Little 
Margie, Roy Rogers, Topper, and 
Superman. 

In 1955, first place was given to 
Disneyland, and Rin-Tin-Tin and 
Lassie became popular too. I Love 
Lucy, the former favorite, dropped 
to fourth place. In 1956, similar 
ratings were reported, with Disney- 
land first and I Love Lucy, third. 
In 1957, the pupils gave Disneyland 
first place; and I Love Lucy, second; 
Cheyenne, third; and Lassie, fourth. 


Televiewing and Grades in School 


At first, there were ominous pre- 
dictions concerning the effects TV 
would have on school achievement. 
Critics saw in TV a threat to aca- 
demic proficiency and a_ possible 
source of disinterest in school work. 
There was much discussion about 
the influence of TV on grades. In 
a survey made in the high school of 
Roselle, New Jersey, it was reported 
in 1950 that the grades of pupils 
who watched TV regularly dropped 
15 per cent.’ About the same time 
Philip Lewis studied Hyde Park 
high school students in Chicago. 
The grades of the sophomores were 





“TV — Enemy of Education?’’ Senior Scholas- 


tic, Vol. 57, September, 1950. 


recorded for a period of a year and 
a half preceding the study as well 
as at the time of the study. Despite 
the fact that an average decrease of 
5 per cent was found, TV actually 
seemed to help students with some 
subjects.? And in 1950, Ira Cain,’ 
the TV editor of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, reported a study of 
144 junior and senior high school 
students in which 60 per cent of 
the TV owners’ grades were found 
to be higher than they were the 
previous year. Thus the results of 
early studies of grades in relation to 
the amount of time devoted to TV 
are conflicting and parallel the di- 
verse attitudes one may find ex- 
pressed on this question. 

The pupils themselves are about 
equally divided concerning whether 
TV helps or hinders their school 
work. Those who think it helps men- 
tion the values of TV in improving 
their vocabularies, their knowledge 
of history, of current events, and 
science, of people at home and 
around the world, and of books 
old and new. 


Some Results of Studies of 
Televiewing and Success in School 


Recent studies make it clear that 
amount of televiewing is not related 
closely to intelligence or to scholar- 
ship objectively measured.* Exces- 
sive viewing of TV, however, seems 
to be associated with somewhat 





2“TV Viewing Hurts Grades of Sophs and 
Juniors but Helps Seniors.” Advertising Age, 
May 8, 1950. 

3“TV Lifts Students’ Grades in Texas but 
Lowers Them in New Jersey.” Advertising Age, 
March, 20, 1950. 

‘Jack Greenstein, ‘‘Effect of Television Upon 
Elementary School Grades,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. XLVIII (November, 1954), 
pp. 161-176. 
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lower academic attainment. Our 
studies show a rather consistent trend 
in this respect. 

An interesting study of the rela- 
tionship of televiewing to school 
achievement was reported by Lloyd 
F. Scott in San Leandro, California® 
in 1956. He studied 456 sixth and 
seventh grade students in 15 classes 
of four schools. The upper 27 per 
cent (who viewed from 2234 hours 
to 6914 hours) were compared with 
the lower 27 per cent (who viewed 
from O hours to 9%4 hours per 
week). The average IQ (language 
quotient) was 107 for the lower 
group, 101 for the upper group; the 
IQ (non-language) for the upper 
was 107; for the lower group, it was 
109. Significant differences between 
the groups were not found in lan- 
guage and spelling, but differences 
favoring those who televiewed very 
little appeared in arithmetic, read- 
ing, and total achievement. 

In our investigations, excessive 
viewing of television, appeared to 
be related to somewhat lower aca- 
demic attainment. In one study, we 
divided the children into groups on 
the basis of standard educational 
tests. The average time devoted to 
TV by the upper fourth in scholar- 
ship was 21 hours per week; while 
that of the lower fourth was 26 
hours. Although televiewing did not 
appear to influence educational at- 
tainment generally, there were indi- 
vidual cases who were affected ad- 
versely. But we should point out 
that there were other children who 





5Lloyd F. Scott. “Television and School Achieve- 
ment.” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 38 (October, 1956), 
pp. 25-28. 


were led to do better work in school 
because of interest engendered by 


TV. 
TV and Children's Reading 


Again and again it has been said 
that children are reading less than 
before TV. During our first surveys 
there appeared to be a slight drop 
in the amount of children’s reading. 
This decline was reported by parents 
and teachers alike and by the chil- 
dren, too. But recently there is a 
trend toward increased amounts of 
reading. There are, of course, some 
pupils who read less — they are con- 
sidered a real problem by their 
parents and teachers. Yet the fact 
remains that many children are read- 
ing widely today. 

Several writers have indicated 
ways in which interests awakened 
by TV may be associated with read- 
ing at home and in school. In a 
provocative article, Helen Huus® 
suggests a wide variety of books 
which can be used advantageously 
after the viewing of a TV presenta- 
tion such as Bear Country. Another 
excellent list is found in Parents’ 
Magazine (November, 1956). 


The Role of the Parent 


Writers have repeatedly empha- 
sized the significant role played by 
the parent in effective guidance of 
TV. Ella Callista Clark,’ after com- 
pleting a TV survey in Milwaukee, 
comments on the way some parents 





®Helen Huus. “How a TV Program Can Re 
Used as a Springboard to Further Reading.” Ele- 
— English, Vol. 34 (February, 1957), pp. 

‘Ella Callista Clark. “What Is TV Doing To 
Us?” The Catholic School Journal, Vol. 56 (May. 
1956), p. 141. 
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are guiding children’s TV habits: 

“First of all, these parents have 
for the first time actually sat down 
and watched TV programs with 
their children. Somewhat startled 
by the violent crime fare or other 
undesirable content offered by 
some of the children’s favorite 
programs, they have taken steps 
to eliminate such experiences and 
guide their children into intelli- 
gent evaluation and choice of de- 
sirable programs. They have also 
attempted to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of other pursuits such as 
reading, family conversation, hob- 
bies, and activities designed to de- 
velop creative ability in their 
children. They are including in 
their programs of family living 
the best which TV has to offer, 
but they are forbidding TV to 
control their homes and absorb 
inordinate amounts of time. 

“Working together, teachers 
and parents can, it seems, build 
for children a far more advan- 
tageous climate of growth than 
now exists, and TV rightly used 
can make an excellent contri- 
bution.” 


Televiewing as a Way of Learning 


Despite the problems presented by 
TV there are possibilities of capi- 
talizing on this strong interest of 
children to provide motivation and 
to foster learning. One pupil re- 
marked: “TV has opened my eyes 
to science — I am really interested 
now.” And another child remarked: 
“T am learning about people in other 
countries from TV.” 


Some teachers and parents may be 
able to recall instances of the fol- 
lowing kind from their observa- 
tion of children. Robert Goldenson, 
in Parents’ Magazine (November, 
1956), includes a remarkable com- 
position written by a ten-year-old 
boy, who describes with a high de- 
gree of accuracy an operation on 
the heart of a young girl. 

This composition was not based 
upon anything the boy had read or 
studied in school but on a single se- 
quence seen on TV which lasted not 
more than five minutes! There are 
many other children, who like this 
boy, are extending their interests and 
enriching their experiences through 
TV. 

Several writers indicate that TV 
is enlarging children’s vocabularies. 
For example, Clara Evans’ cites the 
positive influence of TV on the vo- 
cabulary development of children, 
but this influenec may be good or 
bad depending upon the quality of 
the programs. Our studies similarly 
reveal that children are increasing 
and changing their vocabularies 
through TV. The desirability of the 
changes depends upon the way 
words and concepts are presented. 
The greatest gains appear to be 
made by primary grade children. 
Undeniably children are learning 
through this new medium, but they 
need guidance to gain the most 
from it. 


Criticisms of TV 
One characteristic of TTV has been 





SClara Evans. “Tots and TV,” Childhood Educa- 
tion, Vol. 33, March, 1957. 
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repeatedly cited by both parents and 
teachers — namely, the inferior 
quality of many programs for chil- 
dren. Parents stress the high fre- 
quency of mystery and crime pre- 
sentations on TV; and inquire: 
“Why don’t we have better chil- 
dren’s programs?” There is good 
reason for this concern. The Na- 
tional Association for Better Radio 
and Television announced in 1954 
that crime and violence programs 
for children had increased 400 per 
cent during the preceding three 
years. 

In 1955, this organization pub- 
lished another report which showed 
that the situation was somewhat im- 
proved by the increased availability 
of other more desirable programs. 
Although some improvement seems 
to have taken place, there is a need 
for further desirable change. It is 
clear that many children’s programs 
continue to feature portrayals of 
crime and violence. And there are 
many programs of mediocre or in- 
ferior quality. 

There is in addition an even larger 
problem which confronts us in an 
era of T'V. We are increasingly con- 
fronted by a culture that empha- 
sizes purchased leisure and effortless 
recreation. Almost three decades or 
more ago, we stressed the mechani- 
zation of our leisure and cited the 
increasing tendency of children and 
adults to turn to sedentary activi- 
ties such as riding in an automobile, 
listening to the radio, and watching 
other people compete in sports.’ 





°H. C. Lehman and Paul A. 
chology of Play Activities. 
Barnes and Company, 1927. 


Witty. The Psy- 
New York: A. S. 


Today with TV consuming so much 
of our children’s time, we should be 
zealous that they are encouraged to 
participate in varied wholesome phy- 
sical activities and desirable group 
pursuits. And we should recognize 
the danger that children’s lives will 
become dominated by the pursuit of 
largely effortless and often profitless 
entertainment. However, we should 
recognize the potentialities in TV 
and try to utilize it wisely and con- 
structively to promote children’s 
welfare. 

David Manning White” cites 
some superior programs that have 
been presented on TV, such as Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s “Richard IIT’ 
which “was viewed by the largest 
daytime audience in television’s his- 
tory (... more than 50 million 
people) .” 

“To be sure, there is a great 
deal that is mediocre, repetitious 
and patronizing in television, the 
movies, or any of our popular arts. 
Yet if we close our eyes to the 
significant contributions of the 
mass media, do we not encourage 
the very banality we purport to 
despise?” 


Suggestions for Parents 
and Teachers 


The antidote to the undesirable 
aspects of TV lies in the provision of 
a constructive program of guidance 
for children and young people. In 
working together on such a pro- 
gram, these suggestions might be 
followed to advantage by teachers 





David Manning White. ‘““What Is Happening 
to Mass Culture.” The Saturday Review, Novem- 
ber 3, 1956. 
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and parents, for example: 

1. Examine the recreational op- 
portunities of your school and com- 
munity. Try to offer boys and girls 
abundant opportunities for play ac- 
tivities and creative pursuits that 
will balance sedentary activites such 
as televiewing. 

2. Study the children in your class 
or home and try to ascertain their 
varied interests and needs. Offer 
constructive suggestions so as to 
bring about balanced programs of 
recreation. 

3. Set up a family or school coun- 
cil to suggest effective ways of bud- 
geting time. Develop criteria for the 
selection of TV programs and sug- 
gest programs to children which are 
associated with worthwhile school 
or home endeavor. 

4, Strive to improve the offerings 
on TV. At the present time there is 
still a unique opportunity for parents 
and teachers to participate in a 
widespread effort aiming at the pro- 
duction of improved TV offerings. 

5. Help children develop more 
efficient reading habits and skills so 
that they will enjoy the act of read- 
ing as well as the results. Study their 
preferences shown in reactions to 
TV and try to extend worthwhile 
interests through experience in read- 
ing good books. 


Fostering Good Reading 


There has been during the past 
few years, a large amount of criti- 
cism of the reading ability and the 
reading habits of boys and girls. Of 
course many children need to be 
helped to develop more effective 


habits and skills in reading. Another 
need involves the cultivation of an 
interest in reading. Children should 
be encouraged to read widely from 
materials associated with their in- 
terests. To do this effectively, parents 
and teachers must become ac- 
quainted with many excellent re- 
cently published books. 

In home as well as in school, 
parents and teachers should strive to 
provide an atmosphere conducive to 
wide reading. Although TV is not 
often the single cause of poor read- 
ing, it does offer a real temptation 
for children who read poorly to 
escape into a pleasant, effortless 
pastime. For other children, tele- 
viewing may consume too much of 
their time and lead to little develop- 
ment or progress. But TV can be- 
come an asset if parents and teachers 
will provide guidance for children 
in the selection of programs and will 
aim as well to cultivate and extend 
worthy interests engendered by TV. 





OCTOBER, DECEMBER 1956 
ISSUES NEEDED 


Dr. James M. McCallister states 
that he has many requests for the 
1956 October and December issues 
of The Reading Teacher. If you 
should have an extra copy of one 
of these Dr. McCallister 
would appreciate having you send 
it to him at 5835 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Planning and Producing TV Programs in Reading 


by Nina T. FLierv 


' S° YOU’RE GOING to teach reading 


on television! Be ready to enter 
a whole new world — of scripts, 
lights, camera, “you’re on”, pro- 
ducer-director, video, audio... You 
will also be entering a world that is 
exciting, is challenging, is filled with 
hard work, and is a frontier in edu- 
cation today. Why will you be will- 
ing to take the work, the tension, the 
newness of this teaching? The prin- 
cipal reason is that you will be teach- 
ing reading to so many, many pu- 
pils — sometimes hundreds more in 
a single lesson than you might teach 
in a regular classroom in several 
years. 

My own experience is based on 
two reading series produced by the 
Mohawk Hudson Council on Edu- 
cational Television and broadcast 
over Schenectady Station WRGB; 
and, in addition closed circuit read- 
ing lesson demonstrations for Mr. 
Francis E. Almstead, Special Con- 
sultant in Educational Television for 
the New York State Education De- 
partment. 

With the assumption that reading 
is getting meaning from the printed 
page, tremendous avenues are open 
to the reading teacher on television. 
You will find precious little that is 


. teachable which can not be done. 


@ READING TEACHER 


BETHLEHEM CENTRAL 
ScHOOL DISTRICT 
Detmar, New York 


Almost any reading subject area, 
skill, or technique can be adapted 
and taught. One of my programs 
“visited” the Indian section of the 
New York State Museum with the 
curator as guest. Students read more 
intelligently and with more meaning 
after seeing an authentic headdress, 
a war club, a necklace, some early 
cooking utensils...along with ex- 
planations. As for stimulating read- 
ing, all the books on Indians had 
been withdrawn from the school li- 
brary before the afternoon dismissal. 
Guests, exhibits, visits, puppet shows, 
and special events, interwoven with 
sound reading instruction — all 
have a place in television reading 
programs. 


Planning the Outline 


The first step is to plan an outline 
of the lessons to be televised. The 
planning depends on your objectives 
or goals. You must know what you 
plan to teach and how you plan to 
teach it. The outline includes your 
general aims for the series. For each 
lesson gives: the title, the date, one 
or two questions to be answered in 
the lesson, and a brief two or three 
sentence summary of the lesson. My 
first series, coming just after Flesch’s 
“Why Johnny Can’t Read”, aimed 
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to teach reading at different grade 
levels and to give a picture of an 
elementary reading program, Kin- 
dergarten through grade six. A year 
later the second series, for inter- 
mediate grades, aimed to develop 
reading power, to establish some 
permanent reading interests, and to 
stimulate wide reading. Two of the 
programs appeared in the outline as 
follows: 

Program I — September 11 — 

The Library and the Librarian 

1. Do you know your way 
around the library — your 
school library, your town 
library, or your city library? 

2. What is the New York State 
Library? 

3. How can the librarian help 
you to widen your reading 
road? 

The librarian will talk about 

parts of a library. She will also 

discuss how you can make use 
of your librarian to further your 
reading. Books will be sug- 
gested for your reading. 
Program V — October 29 — 
Looking at the World With 
a Geographic Eye 

1. Do you look at the world 
— your community, your 
travels in other areas, your 
understanding of current 


events... with a geographic 
eye? 

2. What does geography 
mean? 

3. Do you know how to read 
maps? 


A professional geographer will 
be a guest on the program. 


Geography as a subject will be 
discussed. The map is the tool 
of the geographer, and the 
reading of some map projec- 
tions will be taught. 

Outlines such as those above give 
an over-all view of planned lessons 
and should stimulate classroom 
teachers to use the programs. 


Preparing Special Interest Events 


The second step in your planning 
is to start preparation of those spe- 
cial interest events of your programs, 
whether guests, exhibits, puppet 
shows, or “visits”. Interesting guests 
are usually quite willing to be on 
television, if they know exactly what 
is required and have this information 
well in advance. You must choose 
your guest in terms of your reading 
subject. 

Your guests need to have a com- 
mand of their particular subject or 
field rather than television person- 
alities, for knowledge and enthu- 
siasm are readily communicated over 
television. When the State Archae- 
ologist was interviewed on my pro- 
gram, a boy in a remote rural school 
became an avid archaeology enthu- 
siast — an interest still going strong 
at the close of the school year. 

Pupils can be used for special in- 
terest events, as long as learning for 
viewers goes on. Reports, dramati- 
zations, and puppet shows by pupils 
require long-range planning. For ex- 
ample, one sixth grade class pro- 
duced a puppet show based on Greek 
myths. Viewing pupils learned about 
these myths, became familiar with a 
Greek god, and were stimulated to 
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read some myths suggested on the 
program. 


Planning Program Format 


From both the television teacher’s 
and pupil’s viewpoints it is desirable 
to have the same format for each 
program. The television teacher, es- 
pecially the new television teacher, 
gains security and command of the 
timing with the same format for 
each lesson. As for the student, tele- 
vision teaching is necessarily dif- 
ferent from the classroom in that 
the teaching is completed and fin- 
ished at one viewing. The pupil can 
not refer back to the classroom 
black-board nor can he question the 
teacher for a hazy point. It is im- 
portant at all times that he be ready 
for the television teaching, and the 
same format for each program helps 
to insure student readiness. 

The format of my _ programs 
evolved into this general pattern: 

Introduction—3 minutes 

Guest or special interest item— 

8 minutes 

Related teaching—5 minutes 

Vocabulary of lesson—5 minutes 

Suggested Books—5 minutes 

Summary—3 minutes 


Writing the Script 


Next comes the actual working 
out of a script. An outline helps to 
organize the lesson. Let’s review 
some of the new vocabulary you 
will learn: video (what is seen), 
audio (what is heard), CU (close- 
up), OS (offset), rear screen, cue 
and super. 

The script is the base of your 


program. You, the director, the pro- 
ducer, guests, camera men, and 
audio men take cues according to 
the script. it usually does not con- 
tain every word or phrase to be 
said on the program, for this would 
be cumbersome. Rather, cues are 
given in the script, and individuals 
work out their own notes or cards 
just as in a classroom teaching situa- 
tion. Part of my script for the pro- 
gram South America Beckons was 
as follows: 
Video 
CU 3 Pots 5 to 8 in. high 
Flierl at desk 
Dr. Stewart joins Flierl 
at desk 
Audio 
Introduction by Flierl cue 
—“et’s review our lesson” 
Follow-up of previous les- 
sons. Cue—“am happy to 
introduce our guest, Dr. 
Stewart” 
Discussion with guest 
Time 
1 minute 
2 minutes 
5 minutes 


In this program the opening close- 
up on ancient Peruvian pots was 
accompanied by a one minute ex- 
planation to stimulate interest in the 
lesson. As “let’s review our lessons” 
is said, the camera picks up the 
reading teacher at the desk. The 
lesson proceeds with her on video 
until “I am happy to introduce our 
guest, Dr. Stewart” when the camera 
moves to include the guest. 

Television teaching actually pro- 
ceeds with much like classroom 
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teaching except for “cueing” items 
for video. In other words, the tele- 
vision teacher learns to make a 
move after first letting the director 
know. This is often as simple as 
“Let’s meet our guest” or “we will 
now turn to our chart.” Such cues 
are extremely important in the plan- 
ning and writing of your script. The 
completed script for your program 
will contain all the video items with 
approximate sizes, audio items in a 
summary form, and the cue lines to 
indicate changes from one video to 
another. 


Drawing a Floor Plan 


A floor plan is included with each 
script. This is usually a rough sketch 
to indicate the required flats and 
furniture. Penciled notes help your 
producer to visualize the approach- 
ing program. Some items used in my 
programs included a desk which was 
my home base, a table and chairs for 
exhibits and guests, flats to contain 
vocabulary words and book titles, a 
blackboard easel, an easel for offset 
pictures and charts, and a puppet 
stage. 


Preparing Study Guides 


A study guide for your classroom 
teacher is next in your planning. In 
my second series, study guides were 
prepared for each lesson and sent 
to participating classroom teachers 
a week in advance of the program. 
Each study guide gave the following 
information about the approaching 
program: Date and Time, Subject, 
Participants, Objectives, Content 
Summary, Suggested Preparation, 


Suggested Follow-up Activities, Vo- 
cabulary, and Materials for Further 
Class Use. The latter item included 
not only books but also filmstrips 
and films. School librarians were 
tremendously helpful in compiling 
these bibliographies. The study guide 
helps the classroom teacher to have 
students both ready for the television 
teaching and to do follow-up after 


the program. 


Planning for Copyright Material 


Another part of your program to 
consider in advance planning is the 
use of copyrighted material. The use 
of any material—reading a passage 
from a basal reader, showing a pic- 
ture from a magazine, running a 
filmstrip . . . must have permission 
from the publisher. This is usually 
readily granted if you indicate in 
your letter the date and time of 
presentation and say that the mate- 
rial is to be used on an educational, 
non-commercial television program. 
You can use any book, pamphlet, 
or magazine so long as it is not 
opened and you are not quoting. 
For example, you can talk about a 
book with the book and jacket cover 
appearing on video. If you plan 
actually to use copyrighted material, 
plan well in advance in order to be 
sure of securing permission to use 
desired material. 


Making Visuals 


Television and visuals go hand in 
hand. A visual, in its broadest sense, 
is almost anything on your program 
—you, a chart, a picture, an Egyp- 
tian bottle, a book, a student, or a 
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guest. The narrower interpretation 
of visuals includes charts, cartoons, 
graphs which are prepared speci- 
fically for use on a television pro- 
gram. Visuals of this kind are always 
in a 2x3 ratio, that is 2” by 3”, 12” 
by 18”, or any 2x3 ratio so as to 
fit on the TV screen. Any size pic- 
ture or chart can be picked up in 
its entirety if this ratio is used. Many 
visuals are offsets. Instead of point- 
ing to a chart and explaining as in 
a classroom, you cue the chart which 
appears in video as your explanation 
comes over audio. Visuals should be 
done on gray, dull finish paper with 
a black evenflo pen for lettering or 
drawing. Another kind of visual is 
“supering’, the white lettering of 
words or titles on black paper. Then 
as an explanation of a vocabulary 
word, a book, or a reading tech- 
nique is done by the reading teacher, 
the word or phrase is photographed 
by a second camera and appears 
across the bottom of the video. Visu- 
als need careful planning and doing, 
and an art teacher is almost a neces- 
sity for the preparation of this part 
of your program. 


Rehearsing the Program 


In all of this preparation—the 
series outline, the study guide and 
the script with its visuals, you have 
been in frequent touch with your 
producer who takes your knowledge 
of how to teach reading and helps 
to adapt it to use on television. Now 
in the final pulling together of the 
program, the producer will be very 
much in evidence. You will have 
rehearsals, not of every exact word 


or phrase, but rather of the general 
progression of the program. A tele- 
vision lesson should not be a memor- 
ized affair anymore than a class- 
room lesson. However, all partici- 
pants need to know in general what 
they are to do and say, and when 
they are “on”. Guests on your pro- 
gram need to know the questions you 
will ask, and you need to know the 
approximate answers. You will cer- 
tainly have one rehearsal with your 
producer, usually two or three days 
before the program to allow for any 
changes. 


Doing the Program 


Then the day arrives, the program 
depends on you, the reading teacher 
as is true of every reading lesson. 
Usually, you will have a “run down” 
at the studio with your director and 
producer. This is simply telling the 
director where you and the other 
participants will be on the set and 
showing him the visuals. ‘The more 
feeling the director has for what 
you are teaching, the better the 
lesson will be. 

Then it’s lights, camera, the signal 
from the floor manager, and you 
start teaching to the red light on the 
camera. The red light soon becomes 
a friend and a symbol of the friends 
out there watching and learning. 
Television has a particularly inti- 
mate quality for the viewer, and you 
teach as if you were teaching one 
boy or girl. You try to be yourself 
and teach in the same way you 
always do, for that is actually why 
you are here. You try especially 
hard to remember the cues. You 
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help your guests and pupils to relax 
on the program and try to bring out 
the best in each one. You keep con- 
trol of the timing of the program. 
You help the camera man to get the 
best shot of exhibit visuals by hold- 
ing them at an angle and in one 
place. 

Many little techniques for making 
a smooth program will be learned 
from producer, director, and camera 
men. In fact, you will know you 
have “arrived” the day the camera 
men start reacting to your television 
program. In one of my early pro- 
grams, I asked for a show of hands 
by those pupils who had read one 
book during the week, and up flew 
the hands of my two cameramen. 


You will be prepared to adapt your 
lesson if some visual does not appear 
even though cued, for television is a 
live medium and both mechanical 
and human error can_ happen. 
Through the whole program you 
will do your best to make this a good 
reading lesson. 

The program ends, and you would 
like to come down to earth, but you 
hear, ‘““Now next week you’re going 
to do how to read your social studies 
assignment’. It’s your producer, and 
you're off on the next program plan. 

Excitement .. . fun . . . a sense 
of accomplishment—all are part of 
teaching reading on television. Best 


of luck to you! 








5835 Kimbark Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


. This is a new membership 





To become a member of the International Reading Association or to 
get information about forming a local council, fill in the coupon below: 


INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


[| I enclose $3.50 annual dues for membership in the International Reading 
Association, including a subscription to THE READING TEACHER 


[] Please send me information on how to organize a local or intermediate council 


(Please print name and address) 


hoa if any 


. This is a renewal membership 


Local Council 
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TV Sends Them! —to the Library 


HEN I FIRST met 15-year-old 
Sandy Rakell a year ago in my 
sophomore English class, he was, 
like many of the boys in that class 
and like thousands of boys all over 
the country, — a reluctant reader. 
He could read, but he wouldn’t. 
The activities around a ball-field, 
the fun he could get on his bike, 
the dramatic happenings in his 
block, intrigued him far more than 
mere words in a mere book. 
Today, if you walked into Sandy’s 
den, you’d find the following books 
among others on the same theme 
borrowed in recent weeks from the 
library: The F.B.J. by Quentin 
Reynolds, The Story of Scotland 
Yard by Thompson, Sherlock 
Holmes by Conan Doyle. If you 
visited his basement, you’d find it 
had undergone a metamorphosis 
from the workshop it once was to 
a veritable Police Headquarters, 
equipped with all the paraphenalia 
thereunto attached down to an ex- 
pensive microscope for checking 
fingerprints. Come to his desk and 
you ll find the carbon copies of the 
bushel-full of letters he has typed 
within the year to men ranging in 
importance from J. Edgar Hoover 
down to the least known Police 
Chief in the smallest hamlet. In 
response to these letters his files are 
full of pamphlets on the one subject 
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that fascinates him—Crime—How 
to Fight it! In this one area Sandy, 
far from being a reluctant reader, 
is indeed, the most avid of readers. 

Ask him how this change came 
about and he’d explain it by way 
of TV’s Dragnet which he watched 
regularly. Fascinated by Sergeant 
Friday's technique of carefully. 
analyzing a set of facts around a 
crime, then pursuing these diligently 
in all their ramifications, Sandy de- 
cided to emulate his hero, with the 
reading (and other language arts) 
results we have seen. What no pre- 
scribed book list could do, what no 
teacher appeal could do, what no 
parental ukase could do—TV did 
do. As Sandy himself put it to me 
one day—‘I never used to have a 
library card! Why should I? Now 
I got one because I like to read 
about how they catch crooks and 
murderers . . . Anyhow, I wanna 
study to be a detective!” With this 
as a life goal, he was now reading. 
It was TV which had sent him to 
the library. 


TV's Influence Upon Reading 


This is not an isolated account 
of TV’s influence upon the read- 
ing pattern of American youth. 
There is mounting evidence that in 
every part of the country “the en- 
thusiasm and curiosity generated by 
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television are natural springboards 
to children’s reading.”* Talk to Mor- 
ris Goldberger, Promotion Director 
of the country’s largest book club— 
The Teen Age Book Club, more 
than 1,000,000 strong—and he tells 
you, “When we first put out The 
Day Lincoln Was Shot it moseyed 
along at 1000 copies sold a week. 
Then TV did the show. The next 
week — orders for 25,000!” In 
Seattle, Washington—when Gloria 
Chandler completes a Teladventure 
Tale show for youngsters “all the 
books by all the authors mentioned 
on the show will be gone from all 
the shelves in all the 38 branches of 
our libraries shortly after that show” 
is the report. Nor are these runs 
purely on story books. School librari- 
ans nationwide report that shortly 
after a Person to Person show the 
demand for more and more mate- 
rial on the people interviewed is 
insatiable. As for the effect of the 
quiz shows on reading, let this one 
High School librarian speak for 
others—‘Before TV many of our 
encyclopedias, atlases and other ref- 
erence books were gathering dust on 
our book shelves. Ever since the 
puzzle, quiz and question mania, 
almost all day now there are empty 
spaces where these tomes once stood. 
Even at the 3 PM bell some of the 
spaces haven’t been filled. We're 
losing more reference books than 
ever in our history”. 

Our concern over the thefts, im- 
moral as these are, is perhaps com- 
pensated for somewhat by the fact 


1From “Random Notes on Children’s Reading,” 
Random House. 








that in some quiet corner, in some 
dimly-lit home, some youngster is 
reading about how a Hank Bloom- 
garden or a Robbie Strom or a 
Teddy Nadler did it! 


What about Shakespeare? 


Yet, despite all the evidence that 
TV is a boon to reading, there is 
a considerable number of American 
Educators who deny this stoutly! 
Their one-time “scholars”, they will 
cry, now sit glued to the TV set for 
three, four, five hours a day. At book 
report time, students don’t talk about 
the hero of the book; they refer to 
him as the “star”. (“They don’t 
read pages any more”, complains 
one such critic, ““They’re busy flip- 
ping dials—”. 

The fact is, however, that Tele- 
vision need not compete with 
Shakespeare at all. It can (and 
does) work harmoniously with him 
wherever the master craftsman 
teacher is at work. Thus, when Sir 
Laurence Olivier did Richard III 
on TV, one Southern High School, 
instead of banning it from view as 
a contamination of the Bard, used 
it to motivate a full week of study 
throughout the school. English 
classes searched for copies of the 
play in preparation for the film. 
History classes prepared background 
reports on the War of the Roses. 
Drama classes were briefed on the 
main action of the play. Scores of 
youngsters who might otherwise 


never have gotten to Richard III 
either through seeing it on Broad- 
way, or at the neighborhood movie 
house, or by reading it, were so 
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thrilled by the Olivier version they 
started a run for it on the com- 
munity library that was hardly ever 
equalled (except by Peter Pan, Davy 
Crockett, and 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea— each after a TV 
version of the book had been pre- 
sented). “More boys and girls at 
least fingered and leafed through a 
Shakespeare play in the week that 
followed Olivier’s Richard than in 
the full year preceding”’, the librari- 
an reports. Many took the play out 
for the pure pleasure of reading it 
in toto; one boy to relive the full 
flavor of the one scene that intrigued 
him—‘Where the poor guy is all 
alone—surrounded by all the guys 
who hate him and he yells—‘A horse 
—a horse—my kingdom for a 
horse—’.”’ For the hundreds of teen- 
agers in that Southern community 
who live a thousand miles from 
Broadway and many thousands of 
miles from the Old Vic, Sir Laur- 
ence Olivier performing Shake- 
speare’s Richard III in their very 
own living rooms became a boon 
to further reading, not a bane. 
This is not to argue that all is 
sugar and Shakespeare in TV pro- 
gramming or that all the 7,000,000 
high school students in America sit 
enthralled by the artistic, the learned 
and the thought-provoking shows on 
the air. All the national surveys 
prove that, unguided and _ undi- 
rected, adolescents will watch much 
that is shoddy, meretricious, even 
dangerous to life and limb.: We see 
this in the story of the Kansas City 
youngster who believed so implicitly 
in Superman’s ability to fly, he 


made himself a flying cape out of 
his mother's best drapes, tried to 
imitate his hero, “flew” out of a 
two-story window and came down 
with a body full of broken bones. 
Unguided and undirected TV can 
become a menace not only to the 
metatarsals, but to manners and 
morals as well. 


Our Role as Educators 


But, it is our role as educators 
to guide and to direct. Now that 
TV has taken over as the greatest 
mass communication medium in the 
history of mankind, it is our func- 
tion as teachers to help children 
select, to teach them discrimination, 
to give them a course in what TV 
Guide calls “Dialmanship”’. Once 
having done this, as Patrick Hazard 
points out (in March °56 Element- 
ary English) “There is actually more 
caviar on the network schedules 
than the most gluttonous intellectual 
gourmet could manage to con- 
sume—,” and the potential for read- 
ing is infinite. To see what this 
means, study some of the programs 
that TV gave us in one week—Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 8, 1957. A sci- 
ence teacher, who wanted to, could 
have recommended a program ex- 
plaining the jet steam concept, then 
recommended the Schneiders’ More 
Power to You for further reading. 
An English teacher might have had 
a veritable bonanza in Sinclair 
Lewis’ Babbitt, John Steinbeck’s Of 
Mice and Men, Paul Vincent Car- 
roll’s Shadow and Substance. A 
Drama teacher could have recom- 
mended Jean Louis Barrault who 
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discussed Pantomime, then suggested 
dozens of books on the subject. As 
to Social Studies teachers—no 
matter where they were in their text- 
books that week—Alaska, Canada, 
Florida, Louisiana, the Sahara, 
Japan, the Mid-East, TV was there, 
too, to help make the oft-so-pedes- 
trian words of a textbook come alive 
and to rouse an interest in reading 
Alaskan Tales by Annabel or The 
Lewis and Clark Expedition by 
Neuberger or The Real Book About 
the Mounties by Block. 
Fortunately there are administra- 
tors, teachers and librarians to whom 
TV is, as Dr. Willard Abraham, 
Professor of Education at Arizona 
State College has said, “more an 
aid to reading than a hinderer to it 
because it builds young vocabularies 
and stimulates curiosity on matters 
that are suggested on TV.” In my 
own school, for example, we've 
taken TV out of the educational 
“dog house” by encouraging parents 
to set time aside for the shows that 
subject teachers deem worthy to see; 
by having our Honor Society issue 
a weekly TV Guide of shows it 
deems worthy for our 700 students 
to see; by giving genuine status in 
the curriculum to Teachers Guides 
coming from the networks and the 
Teleguides being published by Schol- 
astic magazine. Thus you can walk 
into one English class and find the 
teacher unashamedly recommend- 
ing to Benny Smithers “Look at 
the dictionary” when he unashamed- 
ly admits to viewing Westerns by 
the dozen and finding that he’s con- 
fused by the meaning of the phrase 


“Protective Association”. Walk into 
a Social Studies Class and you learn 
that when the Senate hearings on 
Dave Beck and the Teamsters Union 
were in session Alex Kahn who, like 
his classmates, had this topic for 
homework, found himself studying 
the Constitution of the United States 
with deeper purpose than he ever 
had. “I heard them talk so much 
about the Fifth Amendment—” he 
explained, “I wanted to find out 
just what it said—and what it 
meant.” And when TV ran the 
Conquest of Everest movie, one en- 
tire English class found this motiva- 
tion enough to read further on: the 
equipment needed for high altitude 
climbing; the clothing you need; the 
knots you need to hold the ropes 
you use; Buddha and the Buddhist 
religion; Tibetan climate and cus- 
toms; and a host of related topics. 
Study the book reports filed in my 
office at the end of a semester and 
you'll find consistently larger num- 
bers of reports being made on books 
like A Night to Remember, Wild 
Bill Hickock, The Mighty Atom all 
apparently TV motivated reading. 

From many parts of the country 
come similar reports of alert school 
leaders who didn’t hide their heads 
in the sand when TV arrived, or 
dream of the dear, dead days of the 
past, but who met the challenge di- 
rectly—and successfully. One Kan- 
sas City, Mo. librarian, for example, 
issues an item she calls TV Book 
Shelf (children’s books related to 
television programs). Essentially it 
says “If you watch Voice of Fire- 


(continued on page 46) 
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Teaching Literature by Television 


NGLISH 313, Values in Literature, 

is the first course in the humanis- 

tic area to be given for full academic 

credit and to be conducted exclu- 

sively over television by the Univer- 

sity of Houston’s KUHT, the first 

television station ever dedicated en- 
tirely to education. 

Since KUHT started active tele- 
casting on May 29, 1953, it has 
offered over the air a wide variety 
of collegiate courses ranging from 
accounting to zoology. The standard 
sophomore course, Man and the 
Arts, presented by the English De- 
partment, has utilized television 
facilities since September of 1953. 
This course consists of two hours of 
classroom lectures per week, largely 
on literary masterpieces from Homer 
to Ibsen, and one hour weekly of 
television devoted to painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and music as in- 
terpreted by guest specialists in each 
field. 

Values in Literature, however, 
was a calculated experiment by the 
English Department to offer a TV 
collegiate course to viewers who need 
never see the instructor in person 
except at the final examination. To 
present this course Dr. C. Dwight 
Dorough, Chairman of the English 
Department, designated the writer, 
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who often had appeared on the 
KUHT program as lecturer, spell- 
ing bee official, and quizmaster for 
an educational question-and-answer 
show. Publicized by a circulated 
brochure, by newspaper stories, and 
by two half-hour “showcase” sample 
TV lectures, the course was inaugu- 


rated on February 4, 1957. 


Nature of the Course 


English 313 consisted of a three- 
quarter hour telecast on Tuesday 
mornings from 9:00 to 9:45 and a 
repeat lecture on Wednesday eve- 
nings from 6:45 to 7:30. The morn- 
ing schedule was planned for house- 
wives and for college students free 
at that hour. The evening repetition 
was intended for daytime workers. 
For those successfully completing 
the course, one hour of academic 
credit was awarded towards gradu- 
ation. Tuition was $15. The course 
was open only to those who had 
completed sophomore English litera- 
ture or its equivalent. It was felt 
that a pure television fare was inad- 
visable for those who had not been 
subject for awhile to the discipline 
of classroom courses. 

Every enrollee in English 313 re- 
ceived a 16 page syllabus which on 
separate sheets outlined each week’s 
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lecture, listed an assigned reading, 
and provided space for answers to 
questions on the assigned reading. 
Following the sheet for the ninth 
week appeared an extra page on 
whose front the student should an- 
swer a mid-term question and on 
whose back he could indicate any 
questions he wished answered by 
the instructor. The sheets for the 
first nine weeks plus the sheet with 
the mid-term examination were 
mailed to the writer not later than 
April 5, 1957. These ten sheets were 
graded and mailed back to the 
students. 

For the final examination, given 
Monday night, May 27, and Tues- 
day afternoon, May 28, students 
were required to be physically pres- 
ent on the campus and were re- 
quested to bring with them the 
completed sheets for the ninth 
through the sixteenth lectures. A 
one-hour written examination con- 
cluded the semester’s work. 

The lectures for the fifteen weeks 
were titled as follows: Why and 
How to Read Literature, Aesthetics 
in Literature (two weeks), Non-Aes- 
thetic Qualities in Literature, Fiction 
(two weeks), Poetry (two weeks), 
Poetry and Symbolism, Reading 
Drama (two weeks), Discussion of 
Questions Received with the Mid- 
Term Papers, Tragedy, Humor, the 
Essay, Literary Criticism, Literary 
Criticism and Summary. 


A Typical Telecast 


In the television lectures exten- 
sive use was made of audio-visual 
aids such as film clips, a live drama- 


tization of scenes from Romeo and 
Juliet, pictures of literary men and 
fictional characters and_ episodes, 
readings from books, interviews, a 
question and answer session, and 
recordings of both music and litera- 
ture. 

Let us see how a typical telecast of 
English 313 appears. The fifth lec- 
ture, like all the rest, starts with a 
filmed introduction, imaginatively 
conceived by Dr. Tom C. Battin of 
the University’s Radio and Televi- 
sion Department. The screen is filled 
with a host of books, suspended by 
invisible strings and slowly moving 
like mobiles. Lively music is sound- 
ing meanwhile. The camera pushes 
through the moving volumes towards 
a stationary book that bears on its 
front, “Values in Literature.” In the 
close-up a hand opens the book, 
disclosing an end paper of Literary 
England, then a page “English 313,” 
and next a page reading “With Dr. 
Martin S. Day.” The music has 
dropped down and an announcer 
introduces English 313 and_ the 
lecturer. 

Now upon the screen is the figure 
of the instructor seated in a com- 
fortable chair. The necessary props 
are here, but the rostrum and black- 
board decor of the conventional 
classroom is studiously avoided. To 
the lecturer’s left is a writing pad 
on which he may scribble with a 
huge crayon. To his right is a table 
bearing a desk easel upon which 
books and pictures may be placed 
for viewing. The background con- 
sists of bookshelves loaded with 
variegated volumes. 
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The lecturer speaks without notes, 
seeking further to avoid the pedan- 
tic and to give the atmosphere of 
a friendly discussion of literature. 
With a lapel microphone or a micro- 
phone suspended from a boom, he is 
able to move about freely from one 
section of the set to another. 

After opening remarks to explain 
why fiction is the first specific type 
of literature to be examined, the 
instructor steps to the pad and 
writes upon it the first topic of the 
lecture, thereafter adding key words, 
such as “Aristotle,” as needed. Dis- 
cussing conflict or struggle as the 
essence of plot, he introduces a film 
clip of Pride and Prejudice by Jane 
Austin. The clip indicates the arro- 
gant distaste of young Darcy for 
provincial girls and the bristling re- 
action by Elizabeth Bennett. 

In explaining the plot conflicts of 
man against nature, man, society 
and self, the lecturer places upon 
the easel copies of Conrad’s Ty- 
phoon, Stevenson’s Kidnapped, De- 
foe’s Moll Flanders, and Dostoev- 
sky’s Crime and Punishment. 
Camera close-ups of each book ac- 


company the discussion of the 
volume. 
Upon the pad the instructor 


sketches the schematic arrangement 
of an Aristotelian plot, using a classic 
Wild West story as illustration. De- 
fective plots are examined to see 
wherein they fail. 

Back to the easel moves the lec- 
turer to talk about characters and 
characterization. As he speaks the 
camera gives close-ups of artist’s con- 
cepts of Helen of Troy, Eustacia 


Vye, Mr. Micawber, Tom Jones, 
and Alexei Karamazov. 

About now the director of the 
program is making frantic signs to 
indicate that the time is up. The 
lecturer only has a chance to sum- 
marize hastily and then attempt to 
assume a placid smile as the theme 
music comes in and his image fades 
out from the monitor and simul- 
taneously from the home screens. 
The filmed end of the program, re- 
peated after each lecture, imitates 
the start by having the camera push 
through slowly revolving books to a 
volume open to disclose text and 
an accompanying illustration. In a 
close-up the arm that originally 
opened the volume now shuts it to 
reveal on the cover, “Values of 
Literature.” Music goes up and out, 
and the fifth lecture of English 313 
has ended. 


The Students’ Part 


Student viewers, having sup- 
posedly absorbed the material of the 
lecture, are expected to look down 
the fifth sheet from the outline to 
the assignment, which states: 

ASSIGNMENT: Read “Proof of 

the Pudding” by O. Henry 

1. State nature of the plot and 
briefly analyze the construc- 
tion of the story. 

How does O. Henry achieve 
characterization? Evaluate 
its effectiveness. What in- 
fluence has character upon 
the outcome of the story? 
3. In this short story is char- 
acter or plot predominant? 
Are character and _ plot 
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equally important? Care- 
fully explain and document 
your judgment. 

No textbook was specified for 
English 313. It seemed a bit unfair 
to ask a student to buy a relatively 
expensive text for a course granting 
only one semester hour of credit. 
Even more significantly, the instruc- 
tor objected to the use of one of the 
usual “introduction to literature” 
books. He is to steer his students 
directly to literary works themselves, 
rather than to bog them down with 
metrical patterns or the critical 
theories of Boileau. Furthermore, no 
anthology contained the variety of 
assigned readings that moved from 
Prometheus Bound to _ Robert 
Benchley’s “The ‘Treasurer's Re- 
port,’ and from  Shakespearian 
sonnets to Candide. The readings 
were selected from literary works 
available in many different editions 
and anthologies. Students nonethe- 


less complained of multifarious woes ’ 


in trying to locate the readings. Con- 
sequently, volumes containing the 
assigned selections were placed on 
the reserve list in the University 


library. 
The Results 


The instructor feels that the stu- 
dents of this TV course performed 
equally as well as students in com- 
parable classroom courses that he 
has given. Several told him that 
seated in their own_ overstuffed 
chairs with the syllabus and _ note- 
book before them they could con- 
centrate upon the television lecture 
more satisfactorily and could absorb 


more readily than in the traditional 
classroom. Others voiced the familiar 
complaint that members of the 
family demanded Lassie or ‘TV news 
at the hour they wished to view the 
course. To the instructor the chal- 
lenge of a new educational medium 
and the aura of “show biz’ made 
the job interesting and attractive. 
From Dr. John W. Meaney, Direc- 
tor of the Radio-TV-Film Center, 
down to the prop boys, everyone in 
KUHT extended the fullest and 
ablest cooperation. Prophesies of the 
Buck Rogers variety to the contrary, 
television can never supplant class- 
room instruction and the personal 
contacts of student and _ teacher. 
Nonetheless, the instructor in Eng- 
lish 313 believes from his TV ex- 
perience that educational television 
is an invaluable adjunct to conven- 
tional instruction and that in certain 
areas, such as adult teaching, it is 
unrivalled and consequently will be 
a permanent fixture of American 
education. 

Administrators of the English De- 
partment, the-Department of Radio 
and Television, and the University 
have expressed satisfaction with the 
concept and execution of English 
313. Upon administrative request, 
the instructor has submitted a pro- 
gram calling for a one hour televi- 
sion course in English each term 


over a two year period. Each course - 


will carry one semester hour credit 
towards graduation. The tentative 
program calls for courses in Mythol- 
ogy, Introduction to Language, and 
the Ballads, in addition, of course, 
to Values in Literature. 
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Program for Illiterate Adults 


aes, DATA, STATISTICS will 
never tell the story of this unique 
project because one can only know 
and feel it when they sit down in the 
homes of the students and hear them 
say over and over that this was the 
greatest experience of their life, or 
hear someone say, “Now, I can sign 
my name” or “Now I can write a 
letter to my folks’, or “Now I can 
read the signs everywhere and it is 
just like having bandages removed 
from my eyes.” 

This is how the project started: 
In the early days of educational tele- 
vision, an address by the former 
FCC Commissioner, Paul Walker, 
led the Program Director of 
WKNO-TY to explore the possibili- 
ties of teaching adult illiterates to 
read and write via television. Com- 
missioner Walker challenged those 
in educational broadcasting to meet 
the need of the 10 to 12 million 
adults in America who were func- 
tional illiterates. 


Preliminary Work 


When the program planning for 
WKNO-TV was initiated it was 
decided as a matter of policy that 
the subject matter of programs 
would cover as wide a field of view- 


ers as possible. WKNO-TV pursued 
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the matter of illiteracy and discov- 
ered that within fifty miles of 
WKNO-TV’s _ transmitter there 
were some 57,000 functional illi- 
terates. This information was passed 
on to various community agencies 
who were considering grants-in-aid 
to WKNO-TV and the Memphis 
Section of the National Council of 
Jewish Women decided to under- 
take this project and made a grant 
of $1,500 to the station for the 
purpose of teaching adults to read 
and write via television. 

After careful study of the In- 
diana University research project 
paper on various methods used to 
teach adults to read and write, the 
Dr. Frank Laubach method 
“Streamlined English” was selected. 
It was chosen because of its obvious 
success, having been used in over 
280 languages and dialects in the 
world; its thorough and _ speedy 
technique, and its use of visual sym- 
bols and a method which was a 
natural for the visual media, televi- 
sion. A Memphis school teacher, 
Mrs. Pauline Hord, presently Direc- 
tor of WKNO-TV’s Literacy De- 
partment was sent to Syracuse Uni- 
versity to be trained in their literacy 
workshop. Miss Ruth Knowlton, an- 
other city school teacher, was sent 
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to a production workshop to discuss 
television techniques to be used in 
presenting this method over televi- 
sion. Dr. Laubach gave his approval 
to the project and donated the ser- 
vices of one of his associates, Miss 
Elizabeth Mooney, as consultant to 
the Memphis project. 

A great deal of preliminary work 
was undertaken by this group includ- 
ing a survey of the concentration of 
illiterates by census tracts, their in- 
terest in such a program and also 
the required facilities necessary to 
stage this project. The Council of 
Jewish Women did a magnificent 
job in this phase of the project, con- 
tacting community leaders, men of 
business and industry and labor, and 
civic and service organizations. The 
results obtained have been cited as 
perhaps one of the greatest com- 
munity projects ever undertaken in 
Shelby County. 

Publicity by means of all media 
was cheerfully given by the Press, 
Radio and Television here in Mem- 
phis and an active interest was 
created in the project through the 
efforts of the Advertising Club. This 
organization alerted all facets of the 
community to the need for such a 
service and to the fact that classes 
were to begin in early October. A 
Literacy Week was named and the 
Mayor’s proclamation and various 
speakers at civic club luncheons etc., 
brought forth great response. 


The Program in Action 


The acceptance far exceeded the 
fondest expectation of all concerned 
and 760 students enrolled. Over 350 


are enrolled in 32 reading centers 
in churches, schools, community 
centers, hospitals, etc. Over 200 vol- 
unteer workers are involved in carry- 
ing on this project. At the reading 
centers, students can view the pro- 
gram under a supervisor who evalu- 
ates the impact and progress of the 
program on the viewers and answers 
questions from the students. The 
other enrollees take the course before 
their television sets at home. Stu- 
dents of Streamlined Reading and 
the general audience have all ac- 
claimed the excellence of the teach- 
ing of Miss Ruth Knowlton. 

This program has created an emo- 
tional reaction which was not pre- 
dictable — news stories, editorials 
and excited national interest. The 
Director of the Project, Mrs. Pauline 
Hord was invited to speak before the 
Adult Education Association in At- 
lantic City where her talk was some- 
thing of a sensation. Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, Assistant to the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education and Chief of 
the Adult Education section, of U. S. 
Office of Education, has recently 
visited WKNO-TV to observe this 
project at first hand and was most 
enthusiastic about the methods used 
and practicality of the presentation 
and the results being achieved. He 
agreed with those connected with 
the project that the scope of the 
original plan be expanded to bring 
the participants up to the ability of 
an eighth grade pupil and at the 
same time another beginners class 
be started immediately after the first 
phase of the present program is 


(continued on page 42) 
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Lipreading Lessons on Television 


by LuciLe CyprEASEN 


a* 11:30 on Tuesday morning, 
June 14, 1955, viewers of 
KUON-TV, the University of Ne- 
braska’s educational television sta- 
tion, saw on their screens the begin- 
ning of a new series of programs— 
Lipreading.* Every Tuesday and 
Thursday thereafter, these same 
viewers watched the following in- 
formation roll off the television 
screen: 

“You are now going to see an un- 
usual half hour of television instruc- 
tion—unusual because many persons 
watching are unable to hear the 
sound portion. Visual representa- 
tion of words must be used exten- 
sively to aid them. Others who hear 
perfectly will find the course a help 
in conversation, especially in high 
noise situations. To the deaf, lip- 
reading is indispensible.” 

By Thursday, August 4th, a series 
of sixteen half hour lipreading 
lessons had been telecast. The ex- 
periment, devised to aid the deaf 
and hard of hearing, was presented 
by station KUON-TV, University 


for the Lipreading Tele- 
Heineman, University of 
KUON-TV, Lincoln 8, 


Norris 
Nebraska Television, 
Nebraska. 


was 
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ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
SPEECH 

and Jack McBrive 
DirRECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION, UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA 


produced in cooperation with the 
Speech and Hearing Laboratories 
and the Extension Division of the 
University of Nebraska. 


Preparation 


In an effort to reach an audience 
interested in this type of program, 
announcements were made from the 
television station previous to the 
program. Descriptions of the tele- 
course also appeared in the Univer- 
sity weekly Bulletin. the Extension 
Bulletin, and in the daily news- 
papers. A brochure describing the 
course was sent to interested agen- 
cies, including the Lincoln Society 
for the Hard of Hearing, the Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, the Y.M.C.A., and 
Y.W.C.A., to the otologists within 
the district, and to the hearing aid 
companies. A charge of two dollars 
was made for registration through 
the Extension Division and for the 
lipreading manual which accom- 
panied the telecourse. The course 
was presented on a non-credit basis. 

The manual contained the sixteen 
lessons as they were presented on 
television. The introduction in the 
manual explained that the term 
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“‘speechreading” was preferred to 
“lipreading”’ because, when a person 
learns to understand speech without 
sound, or with very little sound, he 
does more than merely “read lips.” 
He watches facial expressions, move- 
ments of the body, gestures of all 
kinds, and gets cues to meaning from 
the people and things around him 
and by their actions and interac- 
tions. 

The learning of speechreading is 
an exciting accomplishment for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing, and 
an interesting hobby for those who 
have normal hearing. 


Giving the Course 


Whenever long announcements or 
special explanations were made dur- 
ing the program, the messages were 
presented in print on a revolving 
drum. By use of the close-up, this 
material was easily read. 

The final broadcast was in the 
nature of a lipreading test. The 
listeners were requested to write their 
answers on the test blanks which 
appeared in the manuals and to re- 
turn those sheets to the Extension 
Division in order that the test re- 
sponses might be evaluated. 

It was expected that a sufficient 
number of deaf and hard of hearing 
individuals would be interested in 
following the lessons and that the 
test results would show that speech- 
reading could be taught successfully 
by means of organized lessons given 
by a qualified teacher over television. 

The lessons followed a phonetic 
approach. Each lesson was built 
around one, two or three consonant 


sounds ‘p,’ ‘b,’ and ‘m,’ and continu- 
ing through the tongue-teeth, 
tongue - teeth - ridge, tongue - palate, 
sounds, etc. An effort was made to 
make the practice material stimu- 
lating and interesting. Charts were 
frequently used for short explana- 
tory purposes. The consonants and 
vowels were charted and used in 
syllable practice. Word practice in 
conversational phrases followed, 
and variety was added by lists of 
things - that - go- together, common- 
sayings, by old familiar songs, nur- 
sery rhymes, and questions and an- 
swer techniques. As often as possible, 
the lipreading instructor used ob- 
jects and actions to heighten visual 
effectiveness. Toys, models, and ac- 
tual articles were employed to add 
greater visual impact to the presen- 
tation and the teaching. 


The fourteenth lesson added fur- 
ther variety by bringing into the 
program one of Dr. Boris Morko- 
vin’s lipreading motion pictures.’ 
Lesson thirteen was given over to a 
discussion of the dialogue used in 
the motion picture. Lesson fifteen 
was a review lesson preparatory to 
the speechreading examination pre- 
sented in lesson sixteen. 


It was suggested that the televi- 
sion audience study and _ practice 
each lesson in the manual at home 
before a mirror and with the mem- 
bers of their families before viewing 
the lessons on television. 


In order to give the “seeing audi- 
ence” a feeling of being in the class- 





2Morkovin, Boris, The Family Dinner, Real 


Life Motion Pictures, University of Soutiern 
California, used by permission. 
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room with the lipreading instructor, 
two graduate students acted as the 
“class” and appeared on television 
with the instructor; as the instruc- 
tor presented material silently, the 
students responded aloud. The 
watching audience was asked to re- 
spond aloud with the students as 
they read the instructor’s silently 
moving lips. 


Staging Techniques 


Variety in staging was added at 
times by superimposure. Thus it was 
possible to show the instructor in a 
medium shot in the center of the 
frame as she presented the silent 
material. The two students were 
superimposed on either side of the 
instructor. By so doing, the viewer 
was able to see the instructor’s ques- 
tioning and at the same time watch 
the students’ response. A chart stand 
was placed on the table to the left 
of the instructor for use with the 
many signs contained in each pro- 
gram. 


Results 


Twenty-nine test papers were 
sent to the University after the com- 
pletion of the series of lessons. The 
following table summarizes the test 
responses. On the twenty-nine test 
responses sent in, fifteen individuals 
reported having no hearing losses, 
seven said that they had slight 
losses, three had moderate losses, and 
four reported severe hearing losses. 
Six of the fifteen with normal hear- 
ing were students in an advanced 
audiology course who followed the 
series of television lessons as a part 


of their required laboratory work. 

Seventy-one possible correct re- 
sponses could be made to the mate- 
rial presented silently in the test. ‘The 
testing material consisted of names, 
common phrases, songs, nursery 
rhymes, and series of common things 
that go together. No attempt was 
made to weigh the values of the re- 
sponses in the seventy-one possible 
responses. The range of accurate re- 
sponses was from twenty-one to sixty- 
nine. The number of lessons ob- 
served ranged from one to sixteen. 
Ten individuals watched all sixteen 
of the lessons; five watched fifteen, 
two followed fourteen lessons, one 
saw thirteen, two saw twelve, and 
the rest followed nine or less. 


Of the twenty-nine individuals re- 
porting test results, there appeared to 
be no indication of any special group 
showing more aptitude in lipread: 
ing, according to number of lessons 
followed, amount of hearing loss 
reported, or age level. 


Twenty-seven of the twenty-nine 
making responses stated that they 
would like to see the television lip- 
reading lessons continued. ‘Two 
made no comment. Several of the 
observers wrote personal comments 
on their returned test papers and a 
few wrote a letter in addition, com- 
menting on the series. Several per- 
sons stated that some of the longer 
parts of the test were given too 
rapidly toward the close of the 
period, not allowing time enough 
after watching to write down the 
answers. This error may have been 
responsible for the lowering of the 
scores in some cases. 
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Suggestions to Others 


Two other universities thus far 
have written inquiring about the 
nature of the televised lipreading 
course. If the program is repeated 
or a similar program is to be pre- 
sented, it may be helpful to suggest 
certain precautions. In the first 
place, the time element is very im- 
portant. A time delay should be 
made between the presentation of 
the silently read speech of the in- 
structor and the spoken responses 
of the students. This will allow for 
the audience to join in on the re- 
sponses aloud, or in case of a test, 
in writing, and will also allow time 
for camera adjustments. 


The print used on the charts and 
on the revolving drum should be 
large enough to be read easily. Black 
print on light grey paper is read 
easily on television. When the in- 
structor uses the charts, a pointer 
aids in keeping attention. Sometimes 
the instructor will wish to read aloud 
from the charts, in order that those 
with partial hearing or normal hear- 
ing may profit from what they hear. 
At other times the instructor will 
wish to speak entirely without 
sound. Then care must be taken to 
make the speech movements in com- 
plete silence. A whisper often is 
heard clearly over the microphone. 
It is also important that the instruc- 
tor be careful not to exaggerate 
silent speech movements. 

When the lessons are first intro- 
duced, it will be helpful to present 
written material on the drum which 
will explain the nature of lipread- 


ing and tell how the individual may 
benefit from the study of lipreading. 
From this limited experience in 
teaching lipreading on television, it 
appears that this medium of instruc- 
tion can be of benefit to the deaf 
and hard of hearing. If the experi- 
ment were repeated on a larger 
scale, it is likely that more specific 
conclusions could be reached. 
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Let’s Not By-Pass the Reading Teacher 


—- To The New York 
Times, “Experiments with 
teaching by television . . . indicate 
that electronics can not only help 
solve our school crisis but raise the 
level of education generally.”’ The 
school crisis refers, of course, to 
masses of students. Raising the level 
of education refers to experiments 
in “master teaching.” 

Certainly, the trend in TV ex- 
periments is in the direction of the 
“master teacher’ teaching large 
groups of students by remote con- 
trol. 


Who is the Master Teacher 
of Reading? 


The tendency to use the “master 
teacher” approach means that the 
classroom teacher is by-passed or at 
best relegated to a stand-by role, 
good mainly for mop-up operations. 
Some of us have strong feelings 
about the use of the “master teach- 
er” for teaching reading. And the 
strong feelings are largely negative. 

It may well be that the “best 
teacher” can better inform or im- 
part to large student groups knowl- 
edge and ideas in most subjects by 
the medium of television—whether 





1Charles A Siepmann, “The Case for TV in 
Education,” New York Times (Magazine Sec- 
tion) June 2, 1957, p. 138. 
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it be open or closed circuit. But 
learning to read is much more than 
following a set of directions or of 
following the admonitions of a re- 
mote control teacher, particularly 
when he or she is city blocks, or 
miles away, or merely next door in 
the TV studio. 

Of all the complex tasks with 
which the child is faced during his 
school career, mastering the intri- 
cacies of the reading process must 
be placed near the top of the list. 
Learning to read is a_ personal 
matter. Properly, teaching reading to 
children demands intimate contact 
between child and teacher. It seems 
to us that the danger of reducing 
reading to a process of narrowly con- 
ceived mechanical responses exists 
unless there is constant interaction 
between teacher and child. Children 
may not need the opportunity to 
“talk back” to the teacher, but the 
opportunity to ask questions must 
be readily available. It is a situation 
which demands constant involve- 
ment on the part of the teacher. 


What Reading Means 


Reading is, in its truest sense, 
improved living on the child’s part, 
because of ideas he has taken from 
books. We should persist in our 
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efforts to focus attention on this con- 
cept. It should be embodied in our 
reading programs at all levels. In- 
dividualized reading helps to achieve 
this result. 

A trend in the modern reading 
program toward what has been 
termed “individualized reading” is 
a real one and seems to be gaining 
a great deal of support. It high- 
lights growth on the child’s part as 
a result of his interaction with ideas 
found in books which he himself 
has chosen to read. It makes learning 
to read a creative adventure. It re- 
quires skillful guidance of each 
child’s reading program by the 
teacher. It implies a much closer 
bond between teacher and child. It 
increases rather than decreases the 
teacher’s responsibility. It puts more, 
rather than less, faith in the class- 
room teacher. The teacher must 
know the child. 

We attempted to get greater in- 
dividuality in teaching of reading 
by providing teachers with the op- 
portunity to see other teachers in 
action. When you see the teacher 
sitting by the child talking individu- 
ally with him about his book, you 
realize that the essence of reading 
cannot be taught by remote control. 

We wanted to help teachers, not 
by-pass them. We were convinced 
that teaching teachers, rather than 
masses of children, was the right 
choice for us in this exploratory use 
of closed circuit television. 


What We Wanted To Do 

We wanted to teach teachers by 
television. Therefore, the basic pur- 
pose of the TV programs was to 


help teachers improve their own pro- 
grams. As a parallel motive we 
wanted to explore educational TV 
based on a concept other than teach- 
ing by a “master teacher.” We were 
concerned with demonstrating 
broad, creative aspects of learning 
rather than in perpetuating a con- 
cept of learning which was con- 
cerned only with informing and di- 
recting. We wanted to find proper 
uses of educational television when 
applied to the area of reading. 


Demonstrating Procedures 


In working with teachers in the 
field of reading we became sensi- 
tive to the fact that seeing is often 
more effective than hearing about, 
or reading about, procedures for 
teaching reading. Teachers always 
seemed to respond favorably to the 
opportunity to see teacher-student 
demonstrations of procedures about 
which they had learned from class 
work or from discussions with other 
teachers. 

The saying “One picture is worth 
a thousand words,” while perhaps an 
overstatement, obviously has some 
truth in it. While the concept of 
“Don’t preach, demonstrate” can be 
overdone, it is more often under- 
played. And even though there is 
some of the “master teacher” con- 
cept in teaching by demonstration, 
when a teacher has worked out cer- 
tain procedures which are particu- 
larly successful, one way of sharing 
them with others is through actual 
demonstrations. Here the emphasis 
is on sharing ideas for improved 
teaching, rather than on shunting 
the teacher to a secondary position. 
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An additional purpose, then, for 
conducting our series of programs 
was to enable us to compare demon- 
strations presented by TV with the 
typical out-of-classroom demonstra- 
tion. Of course, neither of these 
approaches can duplicate an ex- 
tended visit to the teacher’s class- 
room, an opportunity which can be 
made available to but relatively few 
persons. 


It is a known fact that recent tech- 
nical developments will enable us, 
in the not too distant future, to re- 
cord both the visual and auditory 
elements of a TV program on mag- 
netic tape. This will permit great 
flexibility in the use of television for 
educational purposes. Typical, as 
well as unusual, classroom programs 
can be recorded for immediate or 
future use as the situation may de- 
mand. 


What Did We See? 


As previously indicated, we advo- 
cate the type of reading program 
which emphasizes the creative litera- 
ture approach in the reading pro- 
gram. This emphasis is distinguish- 
able from the rather sterile basal text 
approach to reading, which high- 
lights the mechanics and skills in- 
volved in the reading process and 
which is largely teacher directed. 
The stereotype of the basal approach 
does not offer much stimulation for 
programming. 

Naturally, then, our programs 
presented various types of activities 
associated with the individual ap- 
proach to reading. Children writing 
their own material, children sharing 


ideas from books which they had 
selected to read, children using art, 
dramatic and puppet activities to 
react to ideas in books, provided the 
varied and multiform approaches to 
reading which constituted the main 
format of our programs. 


Find Reading Difficulties 


Three of the approximately fifteen 
programs which have been presented 
to date have dealt with helping the 
child who finds reading particularly 
difficult. In these three programs we 
have been trying to show ways of 
determining the exact nature of chil- 
dren’s difficulties, various interesting 
ways of word study, as well as flex- 
ible approaches in the use of books 
and materials with children whose 
level of resistance to books is high. 


The demonstration of activities 
with children usually consumed for- 
ty-five minutes to one hour’s time. 
Teachers from the local area schools, 
who agreed to present the programs, 
planned the activities with the TV 
program director. The programs 
were not rehearsed. However, adapt- 
ing activities of the classroom to the 
limits of a rather small TV studio 
presented problems which required 
careful consideration. Freedom of 
movement in order to focus the cam- 
eras on the center of activities, ade- 
quate lighting, and properly broad- 
casting children’s responses and ex- 
temporaneous remarks were techni- 
cal problems which had to be 
handled. Transmitting the voices 
and proper recording of sound 
seemed to present the most persistent 
and aggravating problems. 
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Because it was impossible to par- 
allel the classroom situation, provi- 
sion was made for discussion to 
follow the TV demonstration. This 
provided the viewing audience with 
an opportunity to raise questions 
concerning the program. It, in turn, 
permitted the teacher to place the 
activities presented in perspective 
with her total program. The discus- 
sion period was also used to gain 
appraisal from the audience on the 
relative merits of TV with the usual 
type of demonstrations. 


What Was Learned? 


This series of TV demonstrations 
was undertaken in a spirit of inquiry. 
If the basic design was not experi- 
mental, it was certainly exploratory. 
What can be seen on the TV screen 
that cannot be seen by direct view- 
ing of a demonstration of reading 
activities? It is likewise important to 
ask what limits the TV circuit places 
on the viewer. Some comments will 
be made on the knowledge gained 
with respect to producing TV pro- 
grams of this nature. 


What Surprised Us 


A word to the unwary teacher 
who is asked to appear on TV might 
be in order. Many teachers who have 
had extensive experience with de- 
monstration teaching often find their 
first performance on TV to be a 
strange, if not a harrowing, experi- 
ence. Batteries of bright lights on 
warm days make for discomfort. But 
what is devastating for a teacher’s 
feelings is the uncertainty of not 
knowing how the audience reacts. 


With no indication of how well one 
is doing, many teachers emerge from 
the sessions completely washed out, 
in the emotional sense. There is an 
urgent need for reassurance. For 
many teachers, rushing them to meet 
a live audience of over a hundred 
teachers seems more like prolonging 
the agony than a gesture of sym- 
pathy. The hand of applause and 
the comments of satisfaction on the 
part of the viewers soon restores the 
needed composure. 


Thus the prime requirement for 
the producer of such programs is to 
be sufficiently bold to request teacher 
friends to participate in the TV pro- 
grams. 


What Teachers Liked 


Perhaps the advantages of the TV 
demonstrations can best be presented 
by enumerating some comments and 
reactions given by several teachers 
who viewed the programs. 


Some of the comments were as 
follows: 

1. Each teacher had a front seat. 

2. Each viewer was able to get a 
close look at the children and to 
observe their actions and expressions, 
as well as to get a closer look at 
the materials used by the teacher 
and children. 

3. Unlimited numbers of teachers 
were able to observe at one time. 

4. Children and classroom rou- 
tines were not disrupted by observ- 
ers sitting around the room. 

5. Viewers were all able to see 
a common picture at the same time, 
even though there was a constant 
shift in the focus of the picture to 
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emphasize the most central action. 


6. Viewers received many practi- 
cal ideas to take back to their own 
classrooms. 


7. Values of individualized read- 
ing were clearly evident. 


One teacher gave this positive 
summary: “I believe the use of TV 
to help improve teaching procedures 
has definite possibilities.” “This 
would be especially true if it were 
possible to have the cameras in ac- 
tual classroom situations. After the 
teacher and children were accus- 
tomed to the cameras and could 
work naturally, it would be an excel- 
lent way in which to observe chil- 
dren learning to live and work to- 
gether.” 


What Teachers Didn't Like 


Possibly one disadvantage of the 
TV medium, though not an obvious 
one, is that the viewer does not 
choose what he sees. It may or may 
not be serious. It may be an advan- 
tage that all viewers are seeing the 
same picture, but all viewers are 
at the mercy of the program direc- 
tor. The cameras can picture several 
aspects of the scene at one time and 
the director, from his front row cen- 
ter seat, selects the picture to be 


shown. He decides all that the view- . 


er sees. The issue is not whether or 
not the director's judgments are 
wise, but rather that the viewer sur- 
renders the right to choose what he 
sees. 


Some lesser disadvantages as 
summarized by viewers are: 


1. The actual climate of the class- 


room was not projected as well as 
in an actual classroom observation. 

2. For the most part children 
seemed natural, but sometimes 
teachers and children were distracted 
by the cameras or by the monitor 
set, and appeared nervous at the 
beginning. It must be noted that 
this was the first appearance for 
most before the lights. It seemed that 
most children rather quickly become 
unaware of the technical environ- 
ment surrounding them. 

Sometimes the microphone system 
appeared to hinder the freedom of 
movement of both teacher and chil- 
dren. (One teacher said that she 
felt “tethered.” ) 

Frequently the microphone system 
failed to render audible responses 
when the children spoke extempor- 
aneously. These technical difficulties 
with sound were partly a matter of 
equipment and would likewise pre- 
vail in a demonstration before a 
very large audience. 


Conclusion 


We can best close by quoting 
these remarks given by one teacher, 
“The main criticism, as I can see it, 
to television teaching is the lack of 
the human relationship factor, in 
programs in which the teacher alone 
appears on the television program 
and imparts knowledge. We were 
fortunate to have a_ pupil-teacher 
situation in our series of programs 
on teaching reading. When teach- 
ing becomes a formal process of 
handing out facts in an electronic 
dish, then I don’t wish to be a part 
of it.” 
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Program for Illiterate 
Adults 

(continued from page 32) 
completed in mid-February. 

On December 6th, this program 
was awarded the Sylvania Award 
of Exceptional Merit with the judges 
making the statement, “The Syl- 
vania Award judges were especially 
impressed with one educational pro- 
gram which directs itself to a specific 
regional need and makes ingenious 
combined use of television and 
printed material to achieve its pur- 
pose. For its program, ‘Streamlined 
Reading’ which undertakes to raise 
the literacy of adults having only an 
elementary ability to read, the judges 
have voted a Citation of Exceptional 
Merit to Station WKNO-TV, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.” 


Survey Planned 


In the light of the above narrative, 
WKNO.-TV strongly desires to con- 
duct a survey of the actual impact 
of this program on the community. 
Specifically it is desired to learn of 
the students: 

(1) The original economic status 
of the participants. 

(2) The reasons for inability to 
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read and write. 

(3) The motivation 
participation. 

(4) The actual achievement of 
the students—their original capabil- 
ities and their capabilities after the 
completion of the first phase of this 
project. 

(5) Some indications of the effect 
learning to read and write has had 
on the participants social and econo- 
mic status. 

(6) Limitations imposed on illi- 
terates by society. 


inspiring 


Some of the above may be ob- 
tained through standardized testing 
which has been carried on from the 
beginning of the project and will 
be continued throughout and some 
by case studies. 


Generally speaking, the majority 
of the students had a rural back- 
ground. They were handicapped by 
distance from a school, lack of trans- 
portation to a school, and the need 
of their parents for the services the 
child could render in performing the 
many duties of farm life. 


However, there was a large num- 
ber of students who were of foreign 
birth and having come to the U.S.A. 
after their early childhood had 
passed they did not enter the public 
schools of our land, but worked very 
hard to help their parents make a 
good living in the new land. Now 
the time had come when they real- 
ized even more than they did when 
they were younger that reading and 
writing are very important skills and 
so they took advantage of the 
courses offered by WKNO-TV. 
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Note: The materials for this issue 
were collected and annotated by 
the Committee on Studies and Re- 
search of the International Reading 
Association. In answer to a question- 
naire submitted by the Committee 
to the members of the Association, 
a large number of research enter- 
prises were described as completed 
or nearly completed. The materials 
were summarized by the Committee 
chairman, Dr. George D. Spache. 
Several of the studies which have ad- 
vanced to the stage at which results 
can be tentatively reported are in- 
cluded here. 

These materials will be continued 
in the next issue. In the forthcoming 
number, this column will list studies 
still in progress. Each abstract in the 
list here includes the name of the 
author and his address, a very brief 
description of the study, and an in- 
dication of the findings. No research 
which is reported here had been re- 
ported formally in educational jour- 
nals or other publications at the 
time that it was summarized for 
the Committee. This fact should en- 
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hance the value of this listing which 
is, in very truth, based on the most 
modern of investigations. 

The studies reported in this issue 
have to do with: Reading Methods 
and Materials; Reading Interests; 
and, Diagnosis and Remedial Teach- 


ing. 
Reading Methods and Materials 


BRANT, SARA. 4522 Indiana Way, 
La Canada, Calif. To compare in- 
dividualized approach with circle 
reading among third grade pupils. 
Greater enjoyment and more rapid 
progress seems to be present under . 
the individualized approach. 

GrRIFFEN, Novice Lorene. 14 
Loretta Lane, Hicksville, N. Y. Bib- 
liographic analysis of the literature 
on reading instruction for first grad- 
ers, and an attempt to formulate a 
reading program for typical, large, 
public-school classes. 

Frye, VERA V. Guidance and 
Curriculum Consultant, Evergreen 
Park Schools, Evergreen Park, IIl. 
To explore ways of accelerating 
growth of reading skills in the sec- 
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ond grade. Use of new reading ma- 
terials and projects and flexibility 
in using reading groups seems to 
produce greater gains. 

KarSTEN, HERBERT C. Holland 
Elementary School, 17 and Wash- 
ington Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. To compare use of the Bond 
readers with a program using more 
diversified basal materials. Diversi- 
fied program better for development 
of work-study skills; Bond program 
better for general reading growth 
and in conservation of teacher’s 
time for preparation. However, em- 
phasis on provision for individual 
differences produces superior growth 
regardless of materials used. 

Viets, Vivian. Elm Road School, 
Warren, Ohio. To compare the 
Laidlaw reading series with other 
common reading series. Children 
apparently make more progress with 
this series. 


Reading Interests 


Fitts, Mrs. J. W., Jr. 8221 
Buhman, Rivera, Calif. To increase 
reading interests of second graders 
by use of an individualized recrea- 
tional reading program. Interest in 
reading, dramatic play, and creative 
writing appear to be stimulated. ' 

SHURTLEFF, GtLapys. Fabiens 
Central School, Fabiens, N. Y. To 
investigate the values of the Library 
Club of America upon interest in 
reading in grades four to six. Inde- 
pendent reading seems to be marked- 
ly stimulated. 

WoLrson, BERNICE J. Compo 
Road South, Westport, Conn. Sur- 
vey of reading interests in grades 


three to six and their relationships 
with other variables. Interests appear 
to be more closely related to sex and 
grade than to other factors. 


Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching 


Bancs, Cuiare. 12023 Centerhill 
St., Silver Spring, Md. The values of 
small vs. large group reading instruc- 
tion for retarded ninth graders. 
Small group instruction seems to 
promote a more favorable climate 
for learning. 

Boninc, THomas H. Jr. and Sr. 
High School, Baldwin, N. Y. To 
determine the high school non-read- 
er’s concepts of the explanations for 
his failure. Pupils acknowledge that 
their attitudes toward reading are 
an important factor; many claim 
poor instruction as partly account- 
able. 

Ciark, H. M., Vocational 
School, Kenosha, Wis. To explore 
the use of mechanical devices in 
teaching reading to adult evening 
school students. Interest seems 
aroused. 

Ciark, Mae T. Yancey Hotel, 
Grand Island, Neb. To investigate 
the possibilities of helping bright 
non-achievers. Intensified group and 
individual work appear profitable. 

Dosrin, Rutu. 231 President St., 
Passaic, N. J. To find an effective 
method for teaching non-readers 
who are apparently hampered by 
lack of ability to form word associa- 
tions. Combination method seems to 
be helpful. 

DusnorFr, Bette. 4964 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Development of teaching materials 
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for aphasics and low I.Q. children. 
Materials appear to be somewhat 
successful with children of extremely 
low intelligence. 

FreLp, ELEANor. P. S. 106, Bronx, 
N. Y. Using special, small-class pro- 
gram for groups of normally intelli- 
gent retarded readers. Individual- 
ized teaching, encouragement of 
creative expression, and semi-month- 
ly parent workshops seem helpful. 

FLINTON, Doris. 23 Albin Rd., 
Delmar, N. Y. The use of filmstrips 
as part of a language-arts program 
for the third grade. Poor readers 
who appear to be distractible, emo- 
tionally disturbed, or easily discour- 
aged are helped. 

Jan-Tauscu, JAmes. Director 
Reading Clinic, N. J. State Teach- 
ers College, Newark, N. J. The effect 
of limitations in abstract thinking 
upon reading progress. Tests for pos- 
sible brain damage indicate that 
there may be some relationship of 
these limitations with reading dis- 
ability. 

KESHIAN, JERRY G. 228 Beverly 
Road, Hempstead, N. Y. Study of 
the characteristics of poor readers 
by the case study method. Socio-eco- 
nomic factors seem to influence or 
be related to reading success. 

Liotta, Atma. 17 E. Spring St., 
Somerville, N. J. The values of spe- 
cially-scheduled reading instruction 
for eighth-grade poor readers. Re- 
sults generally favorable. 

MARSHALL, JOSEPHINE. Psychol- 
ogist and Reading Supervisor, Troy 
Public Schools, Troy, Ohio. To de- 
termine the merits of supplementary 
reading instruction for poor readers, 


Grades 3-6, as given by a floating 
teacher. Results indicate that 70% 
of the retarded readers can be im- 
proved. 

MosspacH, MariANNE. 144-44 
38th Ave., Flushing 54, N. Y. The 
relative merits of individual or small 
group instruction for retarded read- 
ers, Grades 7-10. Permissive environ- 
ment in the group appears to con- 
tribute, but individual work is also 
necessary for maintenance of rap- 
port. 

Sions, C. D. Petersburg Grade 
School, Petersburg, W. Va. To ex- 
plore the values of an_ intensified 
reading program for retarded read- 
ers in 2 summer camp. Marked 
growth apcared as a result of the 
summer training. 

TEMPLETON, FLoriepDE. Spalding 
High School, 1628 W. Washington, 
Chicago 12, Ill. To explore the 
values of pupil-centered materials 
for physically-handicapped _ high 
school students who are retarded 
readers. Reading growth occurred 
and attitudes toward academic work 
improved. 

Trout, ELizABETH. Kenwood 
Station, Oneida, N. Y. Is attempt- 
ing remedial work with small groups 
of migrant children with encourag- 
ing results. Careful records are com- 
piled for the use of the next school 
child will attend. 

Yoper, Hitpa W. Yoder Center, 
235 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Possibilities of producing greater 
reading growth by promoting physi- 
cal relaxation among poor readers 
by means of physiotherapy. Results 
seem encouraging. 
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TV Sends Them! — 
To The Library 


(continued from page 26) 


stone, why not read Music Diction- 
ary by Davis or Music Box Book by 
Skolsky?” or “If you watch Medi- 
cal Horizons why not read Wonders 
of the Human Body by Ravielli 
and What’s Inside of Animals by 
Zim” or “If you watch sports why 
not read 100 Greatest Sport Heroes 
by Davis or All American by Tunis?” 


At the South High School in 
Valley Stream, N. Y., Nicholas San- 
tori, Reading Coordinator, reports 
a poll he has taken of 1000 students 
in the school, in which fully 600 


say “yes” to the question “Did a 
['V show ever inspire you to read?” 


Thirty-six shows ranging from Air 
Power to Hall Mark Hall of Fame 
to You Are There did it, and 187 
new titles of books and magazines 
have come within their lives via the 
air waves. 

These accounts added to many 
others in the literature lead me to 
agree, therefore, with Josette Frank 
(in Your Child’s Reading To-Day) 
when she writes “What we have 
today in TV is not a challenge to 
reading, but a stimulus toward it. 
In this day in which pictures and 
voices animate the printed word, we 
have an opportunity to develop 
better educated, better informed, 
increasingly cultured citizens and 
more of them than was ever possible 
in the past.” 
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Widely Accepted and Adopted ... An Ideal Aid for Reluctant Readers 


ROCHESTER OCCUPATIONAL 
READING SERIES 


9 . . . developed by the Department of Special Education 
of Rochester, New York, to bridge the serious gap in 
modern education—the problem of retarded readers. 
... praised as "tailor-made." Says New York City Teacher: 
“The description ‘reluctant readers’ attracted me to your 
publications. The three levels of learning (for each unit) 
seem to have been especially designed for my particular 


. . adopted by New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and many other cities and 
school systems throughout the country. 


Write for sample pages ... 
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Eastern Michigan College 





“Reversals and Reading and 
Writing Among German and Ameri- 
can Children.” RALPH C. PRESTON. 
Elementary School Journal, March, 
1957. Responses of children enter- 
ing Grade 1 in Philadelphia and 
in Munich, Germany, were com- 
pared with regard to matching and 
copying letters. The German chil- 
dren consistently and _ significantly 
made more reversal errors. The in- 
vestigator suggests that the differ- 
ence may be due to the greater atten- 
tion given to preparing children for 
reading in this country. 

“Prediction of Reading Success 
and Reading-Readiness Tests.” 
RoBerT Karun. Elementary Eng- 
lish, May, 1957. The Metropolitan 
Readiness Test (Reading Section) 
was used to test 111 children at the 
beginning of the first grade year. 
At the end of the year the Gates 
Primary Test (Type 3, Paragraph 
Reading) was used to measure their 
reading achievement. The correla- 
tion of raw scores on the two tests 
was .36. This shows genuine rela- 
tionship, but is far too low for pre- 
diction of reading success. When the 
influence of chronological age and 
of intelligence (on an unspecified 





MURIEL POTTER LANGMAN 


test) was controlled, the correlation 
dropped to .25, barely more than 
a chance relationship. 

“Visual Immaturity and Reading 
Difficulty.” DELWwyn G. SCHUBERT. 
Elementary English, May, 1957. 
The writer points out the relation- 
ship between the development of 
near-point vision in first graders and 
the demands made upon them in 
reading from books. If they suffer 
visual discomfort in attempting to 
accommodate to print in books they 
may develop attitudes of dislike for 
reading which persist through life. 


[These facts of visual development 
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may be the factors behind the suc- 
cess of reading programs which em- 
ploy many far-point activities in 
teaching beginning reading. 
“Kindergarten Training and 
Grade 1 Reading.” IRENE Fast. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
January, 1957. Because accommo- 
dations for kindergarten training in 
a Canadian city were limited in 
1953, the investigator was able to 
compare the success in first-grade 
reading of two homogeneous groups, 
one of which had entered first grade 
after one year of kindergarten, the 
other without kindergarten training 
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and having their first school experi- 
ence in first grade. (Reading was 
not taught in these kindergartens. ) 
The groups were matched for men- 
tal age. The children with kinder- 
garten experience obtained signifi- 
cantly higher scores not only on 
reading readiness tests given in Oc- 
tober in first grade, but on word 
recognition and paragraph reading 
tests given in February and on para- 
graph reading tests given in May of 
that year. 

“Improving Reading ‘Through 
Listening.’ EpNA Lue Furngss. 
Elementary English, May, 1957. 
Comprehension — difficulties _—_ are 
found both in listening and in read- 
ing. At the high school level, com- 
prehension of aural material is fre- 
quently better than reading compre- 
hension, it is suggested, because 
tenth grade reading material may 
be regarded as of twelfth grade 
listening difficulty. A number of 
studies of the relationship between 
listening and reading comprehension 
are reviewed without uncovering 
any clear-cut co-variation, but there 
is agreement that a _ relationship 
exists. The writer suggests that read- 
ing-listening scores may be useful in 
the diagnosis of hearing defects, 
vision defects, and individuals per- 
forming below their capacities. 

“Interrelationships among Lan- 
guage Variables in Children of First 
and Second Grades.” CLOTILDA 
Winter. Elementary English, Feb- 
ruary, 1957. In this study the rela- 
tionships found were low. The 
writer discusses the implications of 
her findings, which are particularly 


interesting if read in conjunction 
with: 

“Interrelations of Functional 
Phonic Knowledge, Reading, Spell- 
ing, and Mental Age.” MABEL Rv- 
DISILL. Elementary School Journal, 
February, 1957. In a group of third 
grade children in the schools of 
Durham, N. C., high correlations 
(around .70) were found between 
reading and spelling, reading and 
phonics information, and _ spelling 
and phonics knowledge, while cor- 
relation of spelling with mental age 
was .29, of mental age with reading 
.)2, and of mental age with phonics 
knowledge .42. The mental test used 
was the Otis Alpha. 


“Primary Reading Programs in 
England and Scotland.” Davin H. 
Russe... Elementary School Jour- 
nal, May, 1957. Inasmuch as many 
a careless word has been said about 
the superiority of European meth- 
ods of teaching reading, we are de- 
lighted to have some objective in- 
formation about reading instruction 
abroad. The article’s intention is to 
describe, not to compare. 

“Phonics and Spelling.” ERNEST 
Horn. Elementary School Journal, 
May, 1957. This is a monumental 
study of the variety of spellings for 
our consonant, vowel and diphthong 
sounds in English. Consonant sounds 
are far more consistently spelled 
than vowels, but in general English 
spelling is so inconsistent that 


“There seems no escape from the 
direct teaching of the large number 
of common words which do not con- 
form in their spelling to any phone- 
tic or orthographic rule.” 
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HARRY T. HAHN 
Oakland County Schools, Michigan 


BY 


The Proof of the Pudding: What 
Children Read by PHYLLIS FENNER. 
New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1957. pp. 246. $3.95 

“...if you want children to 
read, give them books. Buy books, 
borrow books from the library, sur- 
round them with books and read 
them books, and listen to them talk 
about books, and talk to them about 
books. Make books such a part of 
their lives that they will think of 
reading like breathing—that is, just 
accept it as naturally as being alive.” 

It is evident Phyllis Fenner knows 
books and she knows children. What 
is more she knows how to write so 
that parents and teachers can learn 
how to bring children and books 
together. 


This wonderful text tells the 
reader something about the best 
books of all times, why children like 
them and approximately how old 
they are when they read them. It 
offers many valuable suggestions, 
such as what books to read aloud to 
children and the one hundred best 
books to buy for the home library. 
She offers considerable help in cap- 
turing the interest of a “‘non-reader.” 

This would be an excellent book 
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to discuss at P.T.A. and faculty 
meetings this fall. Miss Fenner’s en- 
thusiasm is contagious. 


Your Children Want to Read by 
Rutu Tooze. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 
$5.00 

Like Phyllis Fenner, Ruth Tooze 
also recognizes that “Most children 
want to read; most children will 
read if books that meet their needs, 
their interests and their living are 
easily available. Reading is living.” 

Parents and teachers will find this 
book interesting and useful. It is 
intended to stimulate their thinking 
and careful analysis of reading in 
our kind of social order. It provides 
some specific knowledge of books 
and authors to meet the needs and 
interests of growing children. 


Mrs. Tooze emphasizes the values, 
the fun, to be gained from reading 
and gives good advice on the utiliza- 
tion of television as a motivating 
factor in children’s reading. She in- 
dicates the kinds of programs that 
can serve to encourage and extend 
children’s interests in books. 

Mrs. Tooze believes that we have 
to recognize that reading is some- 
thing more than a skill. 
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Improving Reading Skills in the 
Junior High School by L. JANE 
STEWART, FrRIEDA M. HELLER 
and Est J. ALBERTY. New 
York: Appleton - Century - Crofts, 
Inc., 1957. $ .95 

This booklet reports on the way 
a librarian and a core teacher 
worked together to improve the 
reading skills of young people in an 
eighth grade class. Recognizing the 
wide range of differences in individ- 
ual reading development, a program 
for directed reading and study work 
as well as wide independent reading 
was devised to provide maximum 
growth for all. The study shows the 
value of coordinating the efforts of 
the librarian with the classroom 
teacher. 


Effective Reading for College Stu- 
dents by Homer L. J. Carter and 
DorotHy J. McGtnnis, General 
Editor, NILA BANTON SmiTH. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1957. 

Periodically Homer Carter and 
Dorothy McGinnis have published 
materials which they used success- 
fully with college students in their 
reading and study improvement 
programs at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity. Their latest effort, EFFEC- 
TIVE READING, is the most read- 
able and possibly the most useful 
for college reading improvement 
classes. 

As in their previous books, the au- 
thors are intent upon helping the 
student make a thorough self ap- 
praisal of all the factors which might 
effect his academic performance. In 
the initial chapters, he is encour- 
aged to give serious consideration to 


the values of effective reading and 
to assess his own reading compe- 
tencies. The remaining sections guide 
the student to an effective reading 
method, ways of building his vo- 
cabulary, concentration techniques, 
time budgeting, ideas on rates of 
reading, finding and organizing in- 
formation, reading to solve prob- 
lems, critical reading and finally ef- 
fective self expression in speaking 
and writing. 

Most of this book’s content is 
devoted to practical procedures 
rather than to selections to be used 
for practice purposes. ‘The student is 
expected to practice in his own text- 
books. Obviously this approach has 
considerable value but it is one that 
demands individual or group dis- 
cussion under adequate supervision. 

Practically all of the chapters in- 
clude a section on “Guided Activi- 
ties” which are designed to be func- 
tional in nature. The student is 
shown different ways to make use of 
the text’s suggestions. Many of the 
ideas are fresh and interesting. 

No reading and study improve- 
ment program would be complete 
without a small library of the many 
fine related books which kave been 
published during the past ten years. 
Carter and McGinnis do an excel- 
lent job of leading students to ad- 
ditional resources by provocative 
questions and specific page or chap- 
ter references. 

They have prepared a very useful 
text for intensive college level read- 
ing and study improvement classes 


which are growing in popularity 


and effectiveness. 
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More About TV 


Children and TV, Making the 
Most of It. Outstanding educators, 
familiar with children and TV, pre- 
sent a positive and constructive ap- 
proach to television and family liv- 
ing, with varied anecdotes of family 
solutions to TV in their homes. 
1954. 40 pages. 75 cents. Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Inter- 


national, 1200 15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Your Child and Radio, TV, 


Comics and Movies by Paul Witty 
and Harry Bricker. A highly read- 
able 48-page booklet which gives 
specific information about children’s 
choices, the effects these media have 
on children, and how parents and 
teachers can help children build 
critical judgment. 1952. 48 pages. 
60 cents. Science Research Associ- 
ates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, Tl. 

What Educational TV Offers 
You by Jack Mabley, Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet, No. 203. His 28- 
page booklet discusses in an inter- 
esting and informative manner the 
potentialities of educational TV. 
1954. 25 cents. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Comics, TV, Radio and Movies 
—What Do They Offer Children? 
by Josette Frank. Public Affairs 
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NANCY LARRICK 


Random House, Inc. 


Pamphlet No. 148. This pamphlet 
contains many helpful suggestions 
to parents and teachers concerning 
ways of helping children discrimi- 
nate between the desirable and un- 
desirable offered by the modern 
communication agencies, 1955. 25 
cents. Public Affairs Committee, 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, 
K. ¥. 


Magazine Articles to Come 


Teachers of reading will be inter- 
ested in the following magazine ar- 
ticles scheduled for publication in 
November, 1957: 

Parents’ Magazine: “Who Says 
Our Children Don’t Read?” by 
Charles G. Spiegler. 

Parents’ Magazine: ‘Children’s 
Books and Television” by Elizabeth 
W. Koenig. A list of television pro- 
grams popular with children and 
the children’s books that can be in- 
troduced through each one. 

Junior Natural History: “Chil- 
dren’s Books in the Science Field” 
by Glenn O. Blough. This article 
and the books listed will be related 
to the program of the International 
Geophysical Year. 


Book Lists and Guides to 
Book Selection 


Aids to Choosing Books for Your 
Children, compiled by Alice Dal- 
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gliesh and Annis Duff. A valuable 
leaflet which gives sources of re- 
views of children’s books, names of 
authoritative book lists, and titles of 
recommended books about chil- 
dren’s reading. Single copies free on 
request with stamped self-addressed 
envelope from the Children’s Book 
Council, 50 W. 53rd Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Quantity price, 50 
copies for $1.00. 

Book Bait by Elinor Walker gives 
detailed notes on nearly 100 adult 
books popular with teen-agers. This 
is the nucleus of a working collec- 
tion of books for young people with 
much useful material to help 
teachers and librarians introduce 
the titles that will catch and hold 
teen-age interest. 96 pages, paper- 
bound. American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Price: $1.25. 

Growing Up With Books, 1957 
Edition (3 in. x 5 in.), is a handy list 
of 200 books for children with an- 
notations and illustrations. Titles are 
grouped by age level and subject. 
These are books selected by libra- 
rians and booksellers as the ones that 
children enjoy. An excellent book 
list to distribute to parents in your 
school. R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 
45th St., New York 36. Price $3.35 
per 100 without imprint of school 
name; $4.40 per 100 with imprint. 

Books to Build On, Second Edi- 
tion. This 80-page paperbound book 
gives practical suggestions for select- 
ing and purchasing books for school 
libraries in elementary, junior high 
and high school. Specific lists are 
given with suggestions on how to 


spend $750, $1000, or $1500 on 
books for the school library. R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Price: $2.00. 


Book Week, November 17-23, 1957 


“Explore With Books” is_ the 
theme for Children’s Book Week 
this year. Available materials: A 
full-color poster by the Provensens 
(size 17 in. x 22 in., price 35 cents 
each) ; bookmarks carrying a minia- 
ture reproduction of the poster in full 
color (size 2 in. x 7 in., price 500 
for $2.50) ; and three streamers (size 
221% in. x 6 in., price 30 cents for set 
of three) by leading illustrators of 
children’s books. All are very gay 
and attractive and will add interest 
in many spots in the school library. 
Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

For a list of additional Book Week 
materials, write to the Children’s 
Book Council, 50 W. 53rd Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


If You Want to Run a Book Fair 


Book Bazaar Packet includes a 
play or radio script based on a chil- 
dren’s book, book jackets, poster, 
4-page bulletin on how to choose 
encyclopedias and dictionaries, and 
a 32-page manual, “Bigger and 
Better Book Bazaars.” $2.00 from 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

How to Run a Book Fair by 
Dorothy McFadden. Practical sug- 
gestions illustrated with photographs. 
Children’s Book Council, 50 West 
53rd Street, New York 19. Price, 
75 cents. 
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HE SECOND YEAR of the Inter- 

national Reading Association has 
been one of very rapid growth, with 
both the satisfactions and the prob- 
lems that accompany quick change. 
Under the very capable leadership 
of William S. Gray and Nancy Lar- 
rick, our first and second presidents, 
membership had increased by June, 
1957, to around 8,900, 80 per cent 
over the combined membership of 
the two parent organizations at the 
time of the merger on January 1, 
1956. 

An immediate consequence was 
to put a great strain on our central 
office. Dr. Donald L. Cleland had 
been Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
of the International Council for the 
Improvement of Reading Instruc- 
tion since 1951, and of IRA since 
its beginning. He had carried this 
load in addition to his full-time re- 
sponsibilities as a senior professor at 
the University of Pittsburgh, and 
with a minimum of clerical help. It 
became evident that an organiza- 
tion with a membership nearing 
10,000 and a growing program of 
activities needed an executive who 
could devote at least half time to 
the work, as well as an enlarged 
clerical staff. 


We have been fortunate in se- 
curing Dr. James M. McCallister 
as our new Executive Secretary- 


ALBERT J. HARRIS 
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Treasurer. Dr. McCallister is both 
an acknowledged expert in the field 
of reading and an experienced ad- 
ministrator, having been Dean of a 
Chicago City Junior College for 
many years. He and his staff now 
occupy office space at 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, in 
quarters supplied by the University 
of Chicago. We expect that by the 
time this issue appears, the new 
office will be operating efficiently. 
Dr. McCallister has a very capable 
Advisory Committee of which Dr. 
William S. Gray is chairman. 

In making this change we wish 
to acknowledge our great indebted- 
ness to Dr. Cleland, who for years 
carried a heavy burden with mini- 
mum budgetary allotments and at 
considerable personal sacrifice. In 
token of this, a Citation of Merit 
was awarded to him at the Annual 
Conference in May, 1957. We are 
glad that Dr. Cleland will continue 
as our resident agent in Pennsyl- 
vania, the state in which we are 
incorporated. 

We also wish to express our grati- 
tude to the University of Pittsburgh 
for assistance to ICIRI and IRA 
over many years, including rent-free 
office space and many other types of 
help. And we should not forget Dr. 
Gerald A. Yoakam, who as president 
of ICIRI in 1950-51, was initially 
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responsible for all of the invaluable 
help we received from Dr. Cleland 
and the University of Pittsburgh. 


Dues Raised to $3.50 


The former membership dues of 
only $2.50 a year were clearly in- 
adequate to support the printing of 
a high-class magazine, enlarge and 
improve the central office, and sup- 
port an expanding program of acti- 
vities and services. Accordingly, the 
Assembly voted on May 10, 1957, to 
increase annual dues to $3.50 a year. 
This is still a very low figure, and 
entitles a member not only to voting 
privileges and a subscription to THE 
READING TEACHER, but also to 
a substantial saving in the registra- 
tion fee for the Annual Conference. 

In April, 1957, Dr. J. Allen 
Figurel notified us that his health 
would not allow him to continue 
as Editor of THE READING 
TEACHER. Dr. Figurel served very 
ably as Editor for three years, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the 
print order increase from 4,000 
copies to 14,000 copies per issue, 
mainly because of the excellence of 
the magazine. Dr. Figurel had 
already been invited to continue as 
Editor, and we greatly regret his in- 
ability to do so. The Publications 
Committee, under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. Nila Banton Smith, has kindly 
consented to act as editor on a 
temporary basis while a careful 
search for a new editor is being con- 
ducted. 

The nearly 3,000 people who at- 
tended the Second Annual Confer- 
ence in New York on May 10 and 


11, 1957, do not need to be told that 
it was an outstanding success in every 
way. A remarkably fine program in- 
volving almost 150 speakers and 
program participants was arranged 
by Dr. Nancy Larrick and her Pro- 
gram Committee. The smooth op- 
eration of the conference depended 
on the efforts of nearly 180 volun- 
teers who helped efficiently and 
courteously in the local arrange- 
ments. 

Our Organization Chairman, 
Mary Austin, and Associate Chair- 
man for Canada, Clare Routley, had 
a very busy and successful year. We 
now have about 90 fully affiliated 
councils, and many others in pro- 
cess of organization. Questions con- 
cerning the roles of intermediate and 
local councils arose, and several of 
the new by-laws are intended to clear 
up these difficulties. We hope this 
year to launch a campaign to in- 
crease overseas membership. We are 
truly an international organization, 
with 12 per cent of our membership 
in Canada. 

Although the meetings of your 
Board of Directors involve long days 
of hard work, and hundreds of miles 
of travel, good attendance is the rule. 
We welcome as new directors David 
H. Russell and Dorothy Lampard, 
and are sure that they will bring 
added wisdom as well as wider geo- 
graphical coverage to our Board. 

The International Reading Asso- 
ciation exists to serve you, its mem- 
bers. If you have any suggestions 
about ways we can improve our pro- 
gram and operations, we shall be 
very glad to hear from you. 
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Local and Intermediate Councils 
are requested to send advance news 
of their meetings and plans to Dr. 
Mary C. Austin, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, 


Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

As this column goes to press in 
August, 96 Local and Intermediate 
Councils have completed formal 
affiliation with the International 
Reading Association during the past 
year and one-half — an average of 
more than five councils each month. 
A special welcome is extended to 
ten councils whose By-laws and 
charter applications have been ap- 
proved by the Organization Com- 
mittee since the Second Annual 
Assembly in May: 


California: 


Bay AREA READING COUNCIL OF 
SAN FRANcIScO, OAKLAND AND 
PENINSULA, CALIF., Harrison Bul- 
lock, 354 Quintara St., San Fran- 
cisco 16, Calif. 

REGIONAL READING COUNCIL, 
(Lone Beacu, Cauir.), Laurance 
L. Hill, 6448 Los Santos Drive, 
Long Beach 15, Calif. 


SAN FRrRancisco- Bay Covuncit, 
Sister Eileen Marie, 3500 Moun- 
tain Blvd., Oakland, Calif. 


Louisiana: 


NortTuH LOvIsIANA READING As- 
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MARY C. AUSTIN 


Harvard University 


SOCIATION, Dr. William J. Mas- 
sey, Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, A. E. Phillips School, Rus- 


ton, Louisiana. 


Maryland: 


SOUTHERN MARYLAND READING 
Cius, Bertha W. Key, Bryan’s 
Road, Maryland. 


Montana: 


MIDLAND EMPIRE READING 
CounciL, Miss Margaret Bontz, 
1336 19th St., West Billings, 
Montana. 


Ohio: 
MAHONING VALLEY COUNCIL, 


Miss Thelma Wildpret, 24 Over- 
look Blvd., Struthers, Ohio. 


Texas: 


BExAR CouNTy READING Assoc., 
Mr. E. E. Arnaud, 419 University 
Ave., San Antonio, Texas. 
LAMAR READING CouNCcIL, Mr. 
H. L. Irsfeld, 1505 N. W. 5th 
Ave., Mineral Wells, Texas. 
Min-TExAs READING COUNCIL, 
Mrs. Billie Bolin, 2105 W. Ave. 
K, San Angelo, Texas. 


Organization Committee 


Information about how Local 
and Intermediate Councils may be 
started can be obtained by writing 
to the Chairman of the Organiza- 
tion Committee. Canadian inquiries 

















makes teaching easier 
and more effective 


Because these books provide excellent supple- 
mentary reading, sets of 20 books of a given title 
often are selected for a classroom. The stories 
utilize the child’s natural interests. Real-life char- 
acters invoke sympathetic understanding and 
enthusiasm. Plots and sentence structure are skill- 
fully aimed at the child’s particular level of de- 


velopment to encourage reading in quantity - 


COWBOY SAM BOOKS 


by Edna Walker Chandler 





Widely popular among teachers. In- 
timately and authentically written 
about western life for youngsters 
who live in a world of cowboys and 
Indians. This series is carefully 
graded for controlled vocabulary, 
attention span, subtlety of character 
and complexity of plot. 








List 
Cowboy Sam and Porky ............ Primer $1.32 
Comte GOR cacesecsscsesescsssceseeescsesel 1,32 
Cowboy Sam and Shorty 1.36 
Cewboy Sam and Freddy ...Grade 1 1.36 
Cowboy Som and the Fair ....Grade 2 1.52 
Cowbey Som and the 
TODD: sisi iectaaphiincaninnsgel Grade 2 1.52 
Cowboy Sam and the 
Indions ......... soosevevee Grade 3 1.68 
Cowboy Sam wd - 
Rustlers .... svsesseesessseee 0OEO 3 1.68 


Benefic Press 


1910 n. narragansert avenue + chicago 39, ill. 


THE JERRY BOOKS 
by Florence Battle 


Jerry, with his parents and _play- 
mates, engages in simple and familiar 
activities that are especially appeal- 
ing to the very young child. Written 
as aids to fluent reading, the short 
sequences are kept well within the 
child’s attention span. Increasing 
maturity of plot matches the child’s 
development. 

LIST 
Preprimer $1.32 





send for BP catalog for 
detailed description and prices 








BENEFIC PRESS offers 


HIGH INTEREST READING 


at primary — -level 


THE BUTTON BOOKS 


by Edith S$. McCall 





The child reader can easily imagine 
himself riding in Mr. Button’s truck 
or taking part in the adventures of 
this blue collar family. The Button’s 
informal family fun has a strong ap- 
peal to all children. Each book is 
carefully graded. 


LIST 





The Buttons Take a Boat 
Ride Primer 1.36 





The Buttons and the Pet 
ID neistsestitivcsinsnsocctannsicsseniecl i 1.36 








The Buttons at the Farm... 1.40 
The Buttons Go Camping 1.60 
Buttons cat the Soop Box 
Derby 1.60 
publishing division of 
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should be addressed to the Associate 
Chairman in Ontario, Canada. 

You are also invited to discuss 
plans and problems with members 
of the Organization Committee 
whose names and addresses appear 
below: 

Chairman: Dr. Mary C. Austin, 
Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Associate Chairman: Mr. C. B. 
Routley, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Dept. of Education, Province of 
Ontario, Queens Park, Toronto 5, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Dr. Bernard Belden, Asst. Prof. 
of Education, State Teachers Gol- 
lege, Chico, Calif. 

Dr. Emery Bliesmer, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Dr. Morton Botel, 31 Mulberry 
Lane, Levittown, Pa. 

Dr. Carl F. Brown, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Dr. Theodore Clymer, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 


Minn. 
Dr. Mary Coleman, George 
Washington University, 802 21st 


St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Mr. Robert Hall, Manter Hall 
School, 71 Mount Auburn St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 

Dr. Selma Herr, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Dr. Ralph House, Northeast Mis- 
souri State ‘Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

Miss Dorothy Lampard, Faculty 
of Education, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. 


Dr. Wendell Lanton, Department 
of Psychology, Chicago Teachers 
College, 6800 Stewart Ave., Chi- 
cago 21, Ill. 

Dr. George Manolakes, New York 
University, School of Education, 
Washington Square, New York 3, 
N. ¥. 

Dr. Robert Ridgway, Director of 
Elementary Education, University 
of Kansas, School of Education, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Dr. Max Siegel, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Community Counseling Cen- 
ter, Bedford Ave. and Avenue H, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Simpson, 5514 
South Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37, 
Ill. 

Miss Ruth Solomon, Albany 
Study Center for Learning Dis- 
abilities, Albany Hospital, New Scot- 
land Ave., Albany 8, N. Y. 

Dr. Ralph Staiger, Division of 
Education and Psychology, Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

Dr. LaVerne Strong, Connecticut 
State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Gertrude Williams, District of 
Columbia Teachers College, Miner 
Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 

Dr. Nancy Young, Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Research, 130 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Meetings 


The Vancouver Council which 
was formed last fall held six meet- 
ings during the year devoted to the 
teaching of reading in_ today’s 
schools. Four meetings centered 
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about the teaching of primary read- 
ing and two were directed toward 
intermediate reading procedures. 

In the fall of 1957 the council 
will study reading programs in the 
secondary schools with the assistance 
of specialists in their own school sys- 
tem who will speak to them and 
answer questions about current 
practices. 


Hawaiian Council 


The Ka Hut Heluhelu Council of 
Honolulu was fortunate in having 
Dr. Linus Pauling, Jr., an outstand- 
ing psychiatrist in Honolulu, speak 
on the topic “Ways Personality is 
Developed.” Practical emphasis was 
placed upon guiding and working 
with children in the classroom. 

Officers for the year 1957-58 are: 
Dr. Lawrence Kasdon, reelected 
President; Miss Victoria Takemoto, 
Vice-President; Mrs. Hanae Miya- 
sato, Treasurer; and Mrs. Grace T. 
Berg, Secretary. 


Meetings in the United States 


The McLean County-ISNU 
Reading Council held a reading 
workshop in May at the Illinois 
State Normal University based on 
the theme: Better Citizens Through 
Reading. The keynote address was 
presented by C. H. Pygman, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Maywood, 
Illinois. Special sectional meetings 
with teacher-speakers and consult- 
ants were held for those interested 
in the primary, intermediate, junior 
and senior high, levels, or in reme- 
dial teaching of the teaching of the 
gifted. 


The West Suburban Council for 
the Improvement of Reading In- 
struction in Illinois planned four 
meetings for the past year with gen- 
eral topic centers on the Slow- 
learner, the Able-learner, and Spe- 
cial Education. 

Dr. Robert W. Ridgway, Direc- 
tor of Elementary Education at the 
University of Kansas, announces 
that final arrangements for the IRA 
Conference to be held in Lawrence 
on October 12 have been completed. 

“Thinking and Related Aspects of 
Comprehension” provided the theme 
of the Southern Maryland Reading 
Club’s Institute in April at Fairmont 
Park. The Institute was sponsored 
by the Maryland State Teacher’s 
College at Bowie, Maryland. Dr. 
Alvin W. Schindler, Professor of 
Education at the University of 
Maryland, spoke on the Institute 
theme. 

Congratulations are extended to 
the Minnesota Intermediate Read- 
ing Association for its excellent News 
Letter published throughout the year 
under the editorship of Brother 
Leonard Courtney of Saint Mary’s 
College, Winona. 

The Central Nebraska Regional 
Council of IRA will meet in 
Kearney, Saturday, October 12. 
The meeting will consider “How 
Can We Insure Maximum Growth 
of Bright Children?” 

The Southern New England In- 
termediate Council held its summer 
meeting in conjunction with the 
Third Annual Conference on Read- 
ing and the Language Arts at the 
University of Rhode Island in July. 
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Highlights of the May Conference 


by Jack LIPPERT 
@ Manacinc Epiror 


aa BY A PROGRAM timely 
and specific in its appeal to 
those interested in the teaching of 
reading, and the development of in- 
terest in reading, 2900 teachers, su- 
pervisors, administrators, publishers, 
and others attended the Second An- 
nual Conference of the International 
Reading Association in the Hotel 
New Yorker and the adjacent Man- 
hattan Center, in New York City, 
Friday and Saturday, May 10 and 
11. 

Probably never before have so 
many high-level reading experts 
been corralled under one roof (in 
The list of 147 
speakers and discussants comprised 
a roll call of outstanding authori- 
ties in the field, from the United 
States and Canada. A disinterested 
observer, strolling about the corri- 
dors between sessions, could readily 
detect the enthusiasm of all present. 
The air seemed charged with 
thought-waves signaling “What an 
opportunity!” And so it proved to 
be, after two tightly packed days 
of a program that only a past-master 
of conference planning could have 
contrived. ‘ 

Unmistakable signs of a rewarding 
experience were the comments of the 
registrants, their lively participation 
in the discussion periods, and their 
eagerness to remain until the last 
word. Even the hundreds of regis- 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


trants who were unable to obtain 
places at the Saturday luncheon ses- 
sion on “Creating Books for Chil- 
dren” were swiftly lifted out of their 
gloom by the action of the Arrange- 
ments Committee in setting up an 
overflow meeting in the hotel’s 
second largest room. Here, in spell- 
bound silence, they sat in every nook 
and corner, on stairs and floor, lis- 
tening to book authors and illus- 
trators May McNeer, Lynd Ward, 
Catherine Peare, and Marguerite de 
Angeli give deeply moving accounts 
of their work and aspirations. The 
speakers’ voices were being carried 
by loud-speaker relay from the main 
ballroom where nearly one thousand 
were seated at the luncheon tables. 
Registration exceeded the esti- 
mates of the most optimistic com- 
mitteemen. On the opening morn- 
ing, registration was so heavy that 
only the fast maneuvering of Con- 
vention Manager Albert J. Harris 
and his competent associates avoided 
long delays in issuing admission cre- 
dentials to the Friday morning ar- 
rivals. The opening of the first gen- 
eral session, scheduled for 9:30 
a.m. on Friday, was held up 20 
minutes to accommodate those de- 
layed in the registration queue. 
Lester Asheim, dean of the Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of 
Chicago, and Irving Lorge, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
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made the principal addresses at the 
opening session in Manhattan Cen- 
ter. 

They were introduced by I.R.A. 
President Nancy Larrick, who in her 
introductory speech expanded on the 
convention theme “Reading in Ac- 
tion,” explaining “By this we mean 
reading as it is related to doing and 
thinking and living; we mean read- 
ing that is a vibrant part of today’s 
world; we mean reading that brings 
personal satisfaction to the reader 
because it is attuned to his needs 
and to the rhythm of the times.” 

Dr. Larrick’s address, and those 
by Dr. Lorge, Dr. Asheim, and other 
speakers and discussants, are in- 
cluded in the printed proceedings 
of the conference, under the title 
Reading in Action, and published 


by Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. ($2 
per copy). 

The conference received a good 
press in the U.S. and Canada, in- 
cluding a New York Times editorial 
“Eager Young Readers” (issue of 
June 11, 1957). This editorial took 
its cue from Dean Asheim’s obser- 
vation that more people are reading 
now, in sheer numbers, than at any 
time in history . . . “although the 
number of readers may be greater, 
the proportion — all things consid- 
ered — is not. There were never so 
many people before, and the propor- 
tion of them who read is disap- 
pointingly small. Disappointingly 
because never before have the con- 
ditions for reading been so favor- 
able.” 








Plan now to attend 
THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
of the 
INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 
at the 


MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
May 9 and 10, 1958 


Look for more details and registration instructions 
in the December issue 


Headquarters: HoTEL SCHROEDER 
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|.R.A. CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAMS 
WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
Fatt 1957 





National Council of Teachers of English 


1957 Program, Friday, November 25 
Roosevelt Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MAINTAINING GROWTH IN READING POWER 
Chairman: Nila B. Smith, New York University 


Speakers: David Russell, University of California, ““Maintaining Growth 

in the Elementary School” 

Guy Bond, University of Minnesota, “Maintaining Growth in 
the Junior High School” 

Gertrude Callahan, Weston, Massachusetts, High School, 
‘Maintaining Growth in the Senior High School” 

Russell B. Cosper, Purdue University, “Maintaining Growth 
in College” 


Discussants: Jane Alexander, Ernie Pyle Junior High School, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 
Leone Cummings, Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash. 
Theodore Harris, University of Wisconsin 
Helen K. Smith, Niles Township High School, Skokie, Illinois 


Education Records Bureau in Conjunction with 
American Council on Education 


1957 Program, Friday, November 1 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York 


PLANNING TO ASSURE READING SKILLS 
FOR ALL STUDENTS 


Chairman: Mark A. Neville, Latin School of Chicago 
Speaker: Dr. Albert J. Harris, Queens College, New York 


Discussants: Nancy Larrick, Random House, Inc., New York 
Lawrence C. Lightner, Director, Salisbury Summer School, 
Salisbury, Conn. 
Philip B. Shaw, Brooklyn College, New York 
Linda C. Smith, Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pennsylvania 











THE McKEE READING SERIES 


Paul McKee M. Lucile Harrison Elizabeth Lehr Annie McCowen 


The McKee reading series really helps the teacher cope with 
individual differences and adjust instruction for the different 
groups within her classroom. 


In every teaching unit of the primary grade teacher’s manuals there is 
one section designated, “Provision for Individual Differences”, with com- 
pletely worked out seatwork exercises. In the teacher’s manuals for grades 
4-6 there are separate directions and varied suggestions for use with each 
group — slower, middle, and faster. 


In the McKee Reading Series, individual differences are treated specifically 
and with the strong conviction that every normal child can learn to read. 





Boston 7 Dallas 1 


Houghton Mifflin Company New York 16 — Atlanta 3 


Chicago 16 Palo Alto 





12 NEW FILMSTRIPS in full color 


’ * to diagnose pupil's difficulties in identifying strange 
WHAT'S words and understanding word meanings 


THE * to enrich reading instruction for grades 4 - 6 
* complete directions and black and white reproduc- 
WORD? tions of each frame provided in the accompanying 


Teacher's Manual 
* May be used with any basal reading series 











These books will delight you Book One, Grade 7 
AND your pupils Book Two, Grade 8 
on every count... Book Turee in preparation 


Reading Roundup 


WITTY, PETERSON, PARKER, WELSH 


With this series you will see your pupils’ 
desire to read and their ability to read 
grow from day to day. Here is reading 
they can’t resist — fiction, nonfiction, 
poetry, and plays sparked with interest, 
action, fun, and suspense. Illustrations 
are as appealing as the text. Pupil activi- 
ties for each selection, Reading Tests, 
and Teachers Guides contribute to the 
strong skills program. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA3 DALLAS 1 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 
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Leamning te read 


MAUL 


The Sheldon Readers make learning to read a wonderful and 
stimulating experience. Fresh, new stories, plays, and poems 


and delightful, integrated illustrations make children look 
forward to their reading lessons. 


LIVELY ACTIVITY BOOKS 


Lively, interesting Activity Books, correlated with the 
Readers, give children a chance to develop basic reading 
skills enjoyably. Phonics, structural analysis, vocabulary and 
comprehension skills actually become fun to learn. 


LESSON PLANS ENRICH READING 


Teachers’ Editions are chock full of detailed suggestions for 
making each story a rich adventure in words. Recommenda- 
tions for visual aids, discussions, and activities which cap- 
ture the child's imagination (and prepare him for new 
concepts and vocabulary) are included in the lesson plan 
for each new story, poem, or play. 


the SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 








William D. Sheldon 
Queenie B. Mills 
Mary C. Austin 
Robert A. McCracken 


Note this important feature 


Unique Diagnostic Tests, designed 
by Dr. Sheldon, enable the teacher 
to pinpoint reading weaknesses 
and determine the individual read- 
ing level of each pupil. Specific 
corrective procedures are recom- 
mended in the Teachers’ Editions. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Bosion 8 Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Chicago 7 
Dallas 2 Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 
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LOST The keys to a successful reading program. - 


FOUND THE MACMILLAN READERS, 1957 Edition, Grades 
1-8, by Arthur I. Gates. — a brand new series that assures success in 
reading and ease in teaching. Only THE MACMILLAN READERS 
have The Preparatory and Skill-Building Book Method for readiness, 
reading and follow-up. These really effective books help you introduce 
children to the new words and concepts needed to read the stories in 
the Basal Readers. The skill building material and follow-up exercises 
help your pupils master the fundamental reading skills. 


REWARD You get more than a basal series of readers when 
you use THE MACMILLAN READERS. The Teachers Manuals 
provide all those “extras” that mean so much to the busy teacher who 
is looking for new ways to meet the changing needs and conditions 
of her classroom. 


The Macmillan Compan 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 111 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5 
1360 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta 9 501-7 Elm Street, Dallas 2 


Important. 1957 Publications 








READING DIFFICULTIES: 
THEIR DIAGNOSIS AND CORRECTION 


By GUY L. BOND and MILES A. TINKER. Specific diagnos- 
tic and correctional procedures for a wide variety of reading 
difficulties are described in this book. Based on experimental 
findings and sound classroom procedures, the text provides 
numerous illustrative exercises and case histories. $5.25 


IMPROVING READING 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By L. JANE STEWART, FRIEDA M. HELLER, and ELSIE 
J. ALBERTY. The first volume in a new series, A ppleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts Current Problems in Education, this monograph 
presents an account of how a core teacher and a librarian 
worked together to improve the reading ability of eighth- 
grade pupils. $.95 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Complacent Clovis... 









































He can’t be prodded but could be enticed with a tempting 
bone... 


Like Clovis — reluctant readers can’t be prodded but 
could be enticed with a tempting tale... 
THE Reaper’s Dicest READING SKILL BUILDERS 


inspire and propel reluctant readers with fascinating 
stories of significance and appeal adapted from The 
Reader’s Digest. 


Reading levels 3 - 6 


For information send for brochure RT - 10 


READER’S DIGEST 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, New York 
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Here are a few reasons why you 
will especially like the revised edi- 
tions of the Ginn Basic Readers: 
1) the good stories full of action, 
humor, suspense, and surprise, with 
from 25%, to 40%, of them new to 
the revision; 2) the excellent 
poetry program; 3) the wealth of 
suggestions for helping the indi- 
vidual child; 4) the entirely new 
REVISED illustrations : full rich ie 


Grades | -3 5) the superior manuals. 






THE GINN 
BASIC ¢@ 
READERS 





opera 








G | N N A N D G O M PA N Y Home Oftice: Boston 
Sales Offices: New York II Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas | 
Columbus 16 Palo Alto Toronto 7 




















HOW TO INCREASE READING ABILITY 


Third Edition 
By ALBERT J. HARRIS, Queens College, New York 





1956 633 pp. 6 by 8!/, in. 68 figs. $5.25 





Enlarged, reset in a new format, this is a text for graduate courses 
in developmental and remedial reading — for undergraduate 
methods courses—for the classroom teacher—for the reading 
clinician. It contains different points of view, practical appli- 
cations with specific materials, and, in the appendices, a list of 
tests, graded lists of books for retarded readers, and a list of 


publishers of useful materials. 


Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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Reading Skills Increase with 


Reading Pleasure 


And reading pleasure for boys and girls 
is assured with the increasingly popular 


Landmark Books and Allabout Books 








These colorful and completely accurate informational books are 
being used right in the classroom as an ideal teaching aid. Best 
of all, children seek them out on their own and are reading them 


enthusiastically. All with two-color illustrations... Index.. 
Cloth Binding. 


LANDMARK BOOKS 


Exciting and dramatic accounts of personalities and 
events that have become landmarks in American history 
and world history. For upper-elementary and junior high 


school readers. Now 111 Landmark Books. New 1957 
titles include: 


George Washington: Frontier Colonel 
by Sterling North 
The Story of the Secret Service by Ferdinand Kuhn 
The Doctors Who Conquered Yellow Fever 
by Ralph Nading Hill 
Catherine the Great by Katharine Scherman 


Ferdinand Magellan: Master Mariner 
by Seymour Gates Pond 


ALLABOUT BOOKS 


Spellbinding fact vividly presented by top-level writers 
with colorful and authentic illustrations. For upper- 
elementary school readers. Now 23 Allabout Books. New 
1957 titles include: 


All About Strange Beasts of the Present 
by Robert S. Lemmon 


All About Electricity by Ira M. Freeman 
All About the Desert by Sam and Beryl Epstein 


ce 
eS 


$1.95 each 


W rite now for 
Landmark Booklist 
and Allabout Booklist 


RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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A NEW TEACHING TECHNIQUE 
for beginning Reading ..... 


learning Letter Sounds 


Paul McKee and M. Lucile Harrison 


A colorful 64 page workbook for beginning readers with a 
new method for teaching phonics with surprising speed and 
effectiveness! 





* ingenious key pictures are used to teach children 
letter-sound associations for 18 consonant letters 
and 4 speech consonants 


* letter-sound associations are combined with pic- 
tured context clues in lessons designed to 


HOUGHTON strengthen independent reading ability 


MIFFLIN * extensive, carefully planned practice assures 
thorough understanding and rapid application 


COMPANY of the material 


publishers of the McKee Reading for Meaning Series 

















A study of the nature of reading disability and of its main 
causes: innate defects; acquired defects; and environmental 


factors. Examining methods of remedial teaching critically ; 


and in detail, Dr Vernon then sets out her own conclusions 
on the ways in which backwardness could be avoided or 
remedied. It is likely that this will become a standard work 





for educationists and students of child psychology. $4.75 


At your bookstore 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57 Street, New York 22 7 
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A reading program for 
ALL the children 


THE NEW BASIC READERS 
Grades 1-8 


= William S. Gray e Marion Monroe « A. Sterl Artley 
May Hill Arbuthnot « Lillian Gray 





ee 
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For steady progress in reading, children need a complete, 
sequential program that starts at pre-reading level and 
stays with youngsters every step of the way. 


The New Basic Reading Program helps the schools reach 
and teach ALL the children, prepare them for reading in 
the various areas of the curriculum. It offers: 


* 
ch e new techniques to make reading a true-to-life 
< experience, to help children grow through 
everything they read 


A e a strong program for helping children master 
vocabulary and word-attack skills 


y/ ¢ good stories that build character and meet 
¥ ' youngsters’ personal and social needs—rang- 
¢ ing from stories by contemporary authors to 


selections from the world’s great classics. Po- 
etry and articles, too, at higher grade levels 


e extensive bibliographies of stories and books 
to provide leads to wide personal reading 

e day-by-day help in meeting individual needs, 
and special materials, for children who need 
more help, at pre-reading level, primer level, 
and early Grade 4 


Y and now, just off the press, BASIC READING 
SKILLS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL USE, a big 
(192 pages) self-help workbook to provide for 
under-par readers a thorough reteaching and 
review of all major interpretative and word- 
perception skills developed in the program. 
































SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


3 Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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‘ —_—— Enrichment In 3 ne ery Wa ays 


Childrens Press books help teachers enrich Ul UNIT STUDY, spark REMEDIAL 
READING and broaden SUBJECT AREAS. All three shown comprehensively 
with new FREE Correlation Guide — a listing of Childrens Press books by Unit 


Study Groupings and by Grade Reading Levels. 


‘*' meget 

ere a few of the fascinating the new 

‘ “* Childrens Press books on “I WANT TO BE” 

a SCIENCE series for youngest readers 

. The True Book of I Want To Be yl 
Air Around Us An Animal Doctor = 
Birds We Know A Baker 
Health A Bus Driver 
Insects A Coal Miner 


Moon, Sun, Stars 
Plants We Know 


A Dairy Farmer 
A Fisherman 


Reptiles A Nurse 
Science Experiments An Orange Grower 
You and A Pilot 
Atomic Energy A Teacher . 
Sciences of Mankind A Train Engineer 
How the World Began A Zoo Keeper E 


Write TODAY for your free Correlation Guide and complete 
é, i catalog of Childrens Press books. 


= 
¥ >, 
ia 





Bilitiineits Press Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 





Meets individual needs in reading... 


THE ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


Golden Anniversary Edition 
For Grades 1 through 6 


Here are stories as the pupils want them 
— delightful, challenging, beautifully 
illustrated — and geared to the pupil's 
individual reading needs. Contained in 
the Teacher’s Guidebooks are complete 
lesson plans for superior, average, and 
immature learners. These plans simplify 

"\ the teacher’s job at the same time that 
they insure success in reading. Special 
marginal and paragraph headings make 
it possible for the teacher to pinpoint 
the skills she wants to teach. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 
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READING IN ACTION 


The Official Proceedings of the 
1957 Conference of the 
International Reading Association 


May 10-11, 1957 
Nancy Larrick, Editor 


ens & oe 


This 176-page volume includes the pa- 
pers and discussion of over 100 reading 
experts who participated in the two- 
day conference. 


$2.00 per copy (postpaid); $1.50 for 
each additional copy ordered at the 
same time and sent to same address. 


Published and distributed on a non-profit 
basis by Scholastic Magazines. 


Send your order now with check 
or post office money-order 


























Siriaas ee ea ee 
| | 
| SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES OC One copy of READING IN | 
| 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. ACTION at $2.00 -» $2.00 ; 
Please enter my order for copies <= tiiidiaiiaaeiiaes | 
| of the International Reading Asso- st $1.50 An ; 
ciation Conference Proceedings as 
, Som CO) One copy of BETTER READERS 
| FOR OUR TIMES (1956 Con- l 
| ference Proceedings) at | 
| NAME” $2.00 as ; . 
| 

i , , l 

ADDRESS... additional copies 

; - at $1.50 each. a 
| CITY ___ZONE | 
| TOTAL ___ | 
EE ——— 
| | 
Remittance must be enclosed with order. Copies shipped postpaid. Supply is limited. | 
| Order will be filled only as long as copies last. | 
IRA-RT | 
Ne TT 














Lower Level Middle Leve Upper Level 


Since, generally, six-year-old girls are more developed than boys 
of the same age, the troubles many boys have with reading might be 
avoided if the admission age to first grade were changed to seven for 
boys. Then the sharing of reading experiences by all the children in each 
classroom group of the elementary grades might be more easily achieved. 


Some time will probably elapse before this change will be made. 
In the meantime many schools are using TOM’S AMERICA on three 
levels and TOM TRAVELS THE TRAIL also on three levels to pro- 
vide social studies reading materials for shared experiences by classroom 
groups in middle grades and junior high. Write for information. 


CASCADE PACIFIC BOOKS 
5448 47 Southwest 
Seattle 16, Washington 
If you need text materials for adults learning to read, write and — 
OR 


English at the primary level, write for copies of BEGINNING ENGLISH 
MEN AND WOMEN, Part I and Part II. 




















PhonoVisual 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, 
By Schoolfield and Timberlake 


THE MOST EASILY UNDERSTOOD PHONETIC METHOD IN USE 
Offers Something New 


The Phonovisual Record of Consonant and Vowel Sounds 
7 in., 78 RPM, vinylite, $1.50 
Users of the Phonovisual Method have proved, again and again, that 


1, Every child of normal intelligence can learn to 
read and spell during his first year in school. 

2. Older pupils who have had trouble with reading 
and spelling can be helped quickly and effectively. 


THE TEACHER NEEDS 


The Phonovisual Classroom Unit — $4.95 
(Method Book, Consonant and Vowel Wall Charts) 


The Phonovisual Record of Sounds — $1.50 
THE TEACHER WILL BE HELPED BY 
The Phonovisual Consonant Workbook, printscript, 60¢ 


The Phonovisual Vowel Workbook, printscript, 60¢ 
(Workbooks, 25 or more, 48¢ each) 


Phonovisual Products, Inc. 
P.Q. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 
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SHARING EXPERIENCES 


Reading means sharing experiences with the author. It can 
bring the added enjoyment of sharing these experiences with a 
friend. But there are many steps a child must take before 
reading becomes the pleasurable experience it should be. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTAL LABORATORIES, INC, 
75 PROSPECT STREET, HUNTINGTON, NEW YORK 





PREG so 


“Why Doesn't He Read Better?” 


By Edward W. Dolch 


An interesting article by Professor Dolch reprinted for teach- 
ers. It gives helpful suggestions for answering this question which 
is so often asked by parents. 


The booklet also suggests practical methods for the class- 
room teacher to use in locating poor readers and in determining 
what kind of help they need. It includes a teacher check list for 
informal diagnosis of reading difficulties. 


A free copy of Why Doesn’t He Read Better? will be sent to 
you on request by the publishers of the Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
materials. If you do not have the 28-page catalog describing all 
of the Dolch materials for better teaching of reading, request it 
also. There is no charge. 


Send a card to 


THE GARRARD PREss 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 














